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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Agricultural Gleanings ; Chinese Husbandry. 
Sir, . 
I am convinced that your readers are often prevented 
from seeing detached facts inserted in your Magazine, (a know- 
ledge of which might be highly useful), from a mistaken idea, 
that unless the subjects are of sufficient magnitude to form dis- 
tinct essays, their communication would not be acceptable. By 
way of an attempt at remedying this evil, I have sent you the 
following paper, which I ‘shall term Agricultural Gleanings. 
In doing this, I have followed the example of Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, who, in a late Number of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Memoirs, has, in a communication under the head of * Horti- 
cultural Gleanings,’ conveyed a variety of important informa- 
tion connected with gardening, which he could not have done 
so well in any other form. 


Chinese Method of Collecting, Preparing, and Applying 
Manure. 


In China, owing to its overflowing population, almost all the 
labour is performed by man, by which the number of the lower 
animals is in proportion diminished. From this cause, the dung 
of the latter, which, in other quarters of the globe, forms the 
principal manure, is, in China, considered as of little conse- 
quence,—there the chief dependence of the farmer and gardener 
being on night soil and human urine. 
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At Canton, where the European factories are established, 
the building of places of accommodation for their inhabitants b 
the Chinese, is considered as a business of importance. The 
owners of these regularly attend the public walks frequented 
by foreigners, when you may expect to have a gentle tap on 
the shoulder, and, on turning round, be politely addressed in 
the following terms—‘ Master, want go? I get nice clean 
house; Master, go my house.’ No return for this accommoda- 
tion is either expected or demanded. When a foreign ship is 
coming to anchor, a number of boats, called by the European 
sailors dung-barges, are seen striving who shall first reach her, 
that giving the exclusive right of attending her during her stay. 
These boats are made completely water-tight in the fore part, 
and are generally wrought by a womar with a scull in the stern. 
She attends from sun-rise to sun-set, and has her eye constantly 
upon the motions of the crew on deck. If she observes any of 
them walking towards the head of the ship, where are the ne- 
cessary. conveniences, she, with great dexterity, so directs the 
boat, as never to fail receiving in its prow every thing that falls. 
The intermediate time is employed in picking up the entrails of 
fowls and other garbage thrown from the ship. When dark, 
the boat returns on shore with its cargo; and what part of it is 
fit for the use of man is retained, while the remainder is dis- 
posed of to the preparer of manure, which, for the use of gar- 
dens, is always a distinct profession among the Chinese. When 
building a house at Prince of Wales’s Island, I was a good deal 
surprised to see a vessel regularly brought by the workmen, 
which answered tlie same purpose as the China woman’s boat. 


Preparing of Manure. 


The mode in which this is done, I learnt from the following 
circumstance. I had commissioned some orange trees in pots, * 





* The garden pots of the Chinese are upon a much better con- 
struction than ours ; instead of being an inverted cone, by which the 
roots are placed in their narrowest part, theirs rather swell out at the 
bottom. The pot and flat form one piece, the same bottom serving 
both, and the connexion between them being by narrow slits in the 
side of the pot, running nearly as high as the flat reaches. Some of 
them are very large, glazed outside and in, and beautifully gilded and 
painted, and in which they plant trees and shrubs, which with us re- 
quire tubs. When of this size they have four handles set close to the 
pot, somewhat like those of a soup tureen, by which they are easily 
moved, and are highly ornamental to lobbies or piazzas. If proper 
care be taken of them, they will last for ages, whereas tubs filled with 
earth soon decay. 
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which I received loaded with fruit; but was much disappointed 
in finding that the two following seasons they had almost left off 
bearing. 

This I mentioned to an intelligent native of China, who an- 
swered, that to continue them fruitful, the following method was 
followed in that country. 

Into a cask or jar is put a collection of putrid animal sub- 
stances, consisting of flesh, fish, blood, &c. to which is added a 
certain quantity of urine, but the vessel is not completely filled. 
A mandarine, or officer of government, then attends, whi: up- 
on the vessel being closed, * affixes his seal, and in which state it 
must remain for six months at least. When this, or a longer 
period has elapsed, the mandarine removes his seal, and grants 
a certificate as to the quality of the preparation, which is shown 
by the proprietor, who cries it through the streets as a manure 
for trees in gardens and pots, and is sold in as small quantities 
as is equal to an English pint. Before using, it is always dilut- 
ed with four or five times its bulk of water. The only opportu- 
nity I had of seeing manure applied by the Chinese, was for 
garden crops, which were on an extensive scale, and it was al- 
ways in a fluid form, and the crops universally in drills. This, 
without doubt, is the most economical of all methods, being a 
ready dressed food applied directly to the mouths of the useful 
plants, and none of it lost in the rearing of weeds. From ours 
being a lately established settlement, the great abundance of new 
land rendered the use of manure for general crops unnecessary. 
I was however informed by several intelligent Chinese, that hu- 
man urine forms a fourth part of all the manure employed in 
China, and which is never used until it has reached a high state 
of putridity. 

That an article considered as of so much importance in that 
country, should in this, where agriculture has arrived at so great 
= be totally neglected, is not easy to be accounted for. 

‘his, I think, is m a great measure occasioned by both the 
quantity and quality of urine being very much underrated. With 
a view to acquire some correct knowledge respecting the former, 
about three years ago, 1 poured an English pint of water into a 
chamber-pot, and with a flint scratched the pot at the surface of 
the water. ‘This I repeated four times, at each time marking the 
height, which gave me half an English gallon in four divisions, 





* I should suppose on shutting up the vessel, care is taken that the 
air is not totally excluded, by which the most valuable products of 
putrid fermentation would be prevented from forming. 
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and which, after many hundred observations, I found to be near- 
ly the quantity made by a person of the middling size in 24 hours. 

his, however, amounts to upwards of 180 gallons in the year, 
which, from some experiments I have lately made, woul, if 
properly prepared and applied, be a sufficient manure for a rood 
of land in crop. In the preparation and use of manure, I am 
convinced we may learn much from the Chinese. 

By putrefaction animal substances have their value, when to 
be applied to that purpose, greatly increased by the develop- 
ment of their different products, which, when sufficiently dilut- 
ed with water, form a food highly conducive to the growth of 
plants. This process, however, is only practicable when the 
substances to be acted upon are kept in a body ; for when spread, 
it is impossible to induce that degree of fermentation necessary 
to the complete formation of their ammonia. Dr Anderson, in 
one of his Agricultural Essays, illustrates very satisfactorily the 
advantage of the aggregate application of manure, compared with 
the same quantity when widely scattered. He says, that had 
the dung neania by the cattle feeding on the different com- 
mons in England for these some hundred years past been col- 
lected and laid in sufficient quantities on one spot, and then on 
another, in succession, until the whole were gone over, that by 
this time they would have been converted into the richest pas- 
ture, where, and from its wide diffusion, no sensible amelioration 
has taken place. 

In the months of June and July, it may be observed, that 
where the urine of the cattle falls, these spots are marked by a 
rich dark-green ; and that, should it not have rained for some 
time, the grass there is completely burnt up ; but that, during the 
remainder of the year, these changes do not take place. It is 
probable that this is owing to the development of the salts of 
the urine, arising from its great tendency to putrefaction during 
the heat of these months, and which, when not weakened by rain, 
are of sufficient strength to burn the grass. In the winter of 
1817-18, I ordered all the urine for three months to be thrown 
daily on a piece of pasture, not exceeding four falls, but was 
much disappointed in seeing next summer, that it differed but 
little from the rest of the field,—it having suffered too much dilu- 
tion from the rain and snow, to be capable of putrefaction. In 
the June of the same year, I had a week’s urine put into a jar 
and covered with a slate, where it remained until it had com- 
pletely undergone that stage; it was then mixed with four times 
its bulk of water, and when sprinkled at proper intervals on the 
same quantity of pasture, soon produced a luxuriant vegetation. 
T think we may safely conclude, that, of all substances yet known, 
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human urine, by putrefaction, affords the greatest number of 
products friendly to the growth of vegetables; and that it is in 
proportion as bodies possess this property, that they are valuable 
as manures. I have heard it advanced, that in the same degree 
as vegetable matters in a sound state are nourishing to animals, 
in the same proportion are they serviceable as a manure when 
in a state of decomposition. ‘There are, however, few farmers 
who, I believe, would not prefer a ton of cabbages or turnips, 
to the same quantity of potatoes, or even wheat, if to be applied 
to that purpose. 

As the title of this paper admits of some latitude in the sub- 
jects treated of, I shall here mention some curious practices of 
the Chinese, which several years’ residence among a large co- 
lony of them gave me an opportunity of observing, and which 
I have not seen described in any account I have read of that 
singular people. 

Breeding of Maggots as an Article of Food. 

The buildings for this manufacture were situated on the beach, 
near to high-water mark, and consisted of a back wall towards 
the land, of considerable height, and two side-walls sloping to- 
wards the sea, with a tiled floor, and very much resembling a 
Fives Court. ‘The company who carried on this concern, con- 
sisted of a firm of four persons, and had a boat belonging to 
the establishment, which was employed in carrying the spoiled 
flesh and fish from the markets, with the skins and entrails of 
buffaloes, all of which were thrown into this court. Situated 
as we were within 5 deg. of the equator, the returns in their 
line of trade were very quick, four or five we being sufficient 
to enable them to appear in the market with the new commodi- 
ty. The maggots were gathered from among the putrid sub- 
stances into baskets, with a kind of wooden rakes, and after- 
wards washed in the sea until perfectly clean, and free from 
all smell, and were then carried to market and sold. J have 
known a quantity equal to 74 lib. weight brought for sale in one 
day. The Chinese stew them with rice and spices, after which, 
I understand, they make a very savoury dish. 

To bring back putrid animal matters to be again wholesome 
food for man, appears a great stretch of invention, and could 
only have been the effect of necessity. I should suppose it is, 
from the same cause that swine are the favourite quadrupeds of 
the Chinese, they having found from experience that owing to 
their strong digestive powers more of their food is converted 
into fat an flesh than with any other animal. 

Transport of Articles. 
At Prince of Wales’s Island, the carriage of merchandize, 
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materials for building, &c. were all done by the hands of man. 
The only exception that I recollect was, in using wheel-barrows 
in forming ponds and roads; and I may here notice, that the 
construction of the Chinese wheel-barrow differs considerably 
from that of ours. The wheel is placed immediately under the 
centre of the box, which latter is made very shallow and broad, 
to give room for the wheel below. In this way the labourer 
bears no part of the load. I should think that this would be 
found an improvement, as the Chinese are seldom wrong in 
matters of this kind. 

The method followed by them in transporting the bricks used 
for the building of my house was certainly novel. From the 
sea side to the site of the house was a distance of about a quar- 
ter of a mile, to the former of which places they were brought 
in a boat. Such a number of men was collected, that by 
standing about eight feet from each other, a line was formed 
from the boat to where the house was to be erected. When 
this arrangement was completed, the person stationed in the 
boat took up two bricks, which he placed parallel to one ano-’ 
ther, and threw to the person next him, which were caught by 
him without having separated ; and were in like manner passed 
from one to another, until they reached their destination. In 
this way the boat was quickly emptied, about 30 receipts and 
deliveries being made by each person in the course of a minute. 
I have been informed it was in this mode the materials for build- 
ing the great Chinese wall across the mountains, were trans- 
ported. 

For some time before I left the settlement, we were ee | 
visited by a junk from Amoy, of about 300 tons burden, which 
brought supplies of the manufactures of China, for the use of 
the colony, and in return carried back a variety of articles, the 

roduce of the Malay coast. One of these, and of great va- 
ue, was the nests of a species of swallow, and in appearance 
greatly resembling our sand swallow, but not above ‘half the 
size. As the nature of these has never been properly describ- 
in any work I have yet met with, a short account of them is 
likely to be agreeable to most of your readers. 

In the Straits of Malacca, opposite to the Malay peninsula, 
and about twenty miles distant from the mainland, are situated 
a number of small islands, in which are a great many caverns, 
which have been hollowed out of the rocks by the long conti- 
nued action of the sea. Some of these have chambers 40 feet 
wide, and 30 in height, although the outer opening does not 
often excced a diameter of ten feet. The floor of the passage 
and chamber is frequently covered with the sea to a depth of 4 
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or 5 feet, which makes it necessary to enter them in boats. In 
the beginning of March, these birds collect in immense num- 
bers, for the purpose of breeding in these caverns; and as their 
nests are of so great a value as‘ often to sell in China for four 
times their weight in silver, for the purpose of making soup, 
very strict rules are observed regarding the time and mode of 
gathering them. ‘The islands are always the property of the 
Chief to whose territory they are opposite, and are only valu- 
able on account of the birds which build there. I have known 
one cavern let for a season at a sum equal to 500/. The farmer 
begins taking the nests as soon as any are finished, and always 
before the bird begins to sit, for fear of the white colour of 
the nest being hurt, which greatly reduces their value; but 
the time of leaving off the gathering, like the salmon fish- 
ing, is fixed by a positive law, so that the birds may be allow- 
to breed. Before that is permitted, a pair will sometimes 
have been robbed of three nests. In these cases, the female 
is often so pressed for time, that she lays her eggs before the 
nest is one-third finished. As they are mostly attached to the 
upper part of the chamber, where day-light cannot reach, the 
atherers are under the necessity of using bamboo ladders and 
ambeaus, the latter of which is frequently extinguished, from 
the birds flying against them. The nest, in size, shape, and 
transparency, a good deal resembles the half of the mouth of a 
spoon made of a ram’s horn, when divided longitudinally, and 
is attached to the rock at the cut side, so that the inside of the 
nest is completely exposed. They weigh on an average about 
half an ounce; so that, at four times their weight in silver, one 
nest would be of the value of more than ten shillings. The quan- 
tity sold at Prince of Wales’s Island, in 1792, amounted to up- 
wards of L.40,000. Various are the opinions respecting the 
nature of the substance of which they are formed, and whether 
belonging to the vegetable or animal kingdoms; but, for a va- 
riety of reasons, I entertain no doubt of their belonging to the 
latter ; and think it very probable that they are formed from the 
spawn of fish. 

Dr Koneig, in one of his botanical voyages in the Straits of 
Malacca, when becalmed off one of these islands, observed the 
swallows busily employed in gathering something from the sur- 
face of the sea. He immediately went in a boat to the spot, 
and with a sheet, having sunk one edge under water, collected 
a quantity of gelatinous matter, which, when dry, much resem- 
bled the nests both in appearance and chemical properties. 

I have several times eaten’ birds’-nest soup, prepared by the 
Chinese, which was very savoury; but seemed to owe this qua~ 
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lity more to the spices and soy * that were mixed with it, than 
to the nests, as they appeared to be perfectly tasteless and inso- 
luble, but much swelled, and greatly resembling the tendons 
of a chine of beef when much boiled. The Chinese, however, 
firmly believe, that however much a person is exhausted by dis- 
ease or otherwise, he is never bequest the power of birds’-nest 
soup. 

The very general feeling among mankind, a desire to sleep 
with the aa of our forefathers, and which operates powerfull 
with the Chinese, produced another article of lading for the 
junk, viz. a number of packages, containing the bones of emi- 

rants from China, sent back to be buried in the places of their 
Birth, When a Chinaman dies, whose wealth admits of this 
last request being complied with, the body is surrounded with 
quicklime,‘ which soon dissolves the softer parts, which run off 
denna the bottom of the coffin, in which openings are pur- 
sely left. 

Before the departure of the junk, the Chinese burying-grounds 
are crowded with the friends of the deceased, employed in scrap- 
ing and cleaning the bones, which are then carefully wrapped 
in clean cloth, and placed in a box, on which is written the 
name of the owner, and place of destination. As these pay a 
high freight, they form an article of some importance in the 
lies of the junk. How much the principle of filial affection 
is encouraged by the Government of China, is strongly illus- 
trated in the fol owing example. All monies remitted by emi- 
grants to parents, must be received by captains of junks, and 

y whom receipts are granted. On the arrival of the vessel in 


China, the money is we to an officer of Government, who 
t 


grants an order upon the mandarine of the place to which it is 
directed for the amount, and the receipt is returned with the 
junk of the following season, free of all expense’ to the donor 
or receiver. In this way I have known so small a sum as one 
Spanish dollar sent to a province of China several hundred 
miles from the sea, and a receipt for its delivery arrive by one 
of the next year’s junks. 

In other matters they are, however, far behind, and particu- 
larly in the equipment of their vessels, and in being totally ig- 
norant of the principles of navigation. From these defects, 
they sometimes employ Portuguese pilots, who, sensible of the 
great advantage of the number of masts and yards used in Eu- 
ropean ships, by which the quantity of sail can be regulated 
according to the weather, smuggle on board a number of spars, 


* Soy, a sauce. 
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which they erect at sea, instead of the large mast and sail of 
the Chinese. These are used during the voyage, and until with- 
in a day of making the land of China; when, on pain of con- 
fiscation, the useful masts must be taken down, and the junk 
must enter her port under the same equipment with which she 
left it. So positive are the laws of China against all innovation ; 
but to which, perhaps, that empire, in a great measure, is in- 
debted for its unprecedented stability. 

The Chinese are extremely cheerful and obliging in their dis- 
positions; and although represented by travellers as entirely 
devoid of personal courage and presence of mind in danger, 
the following account of the gallant defence made by one of 
their junks, will in some measure invalidate the accusation. 
Like the other maritime nations of the East, the Chinese never 
attempt more than one voyage in the year, which they accom 
plish by leaving their own shores when the monsoon is favour- 
able, and waiting at the port they trade to until it changes, so 
that they may again return home with a fair wind. 

This regularity in their sailing enables the Malay pirates (with 
whom the Eastern seas are greatly infested), to know nearly the 
time they are likely to fall in with the junks. About the usual 
period, one of these, of 400 tons burden, richly laden, with a crew 
and passengers amounting to 200 men, left the port of Malacca on 
their return to Amoy. ‘When some days clear of the Straits, 
having very light winds, they were fallen in with by a flect of 
pirates, consisting of eight prows, each having one gun in their 
bow, and their crews armed with matchlocks. The Chinese, 
on the other hand, had no fire arms; and their only defence 
against boarding was the great height of the junk above water, 
and bamboo spears. The calm having continued six weeks, 
and the prows, by rowing, being able to take whatever station 
they pleased, did great execution, notwithstanding every care of 
the Chinese to keep themselves covered; 50 of the 200 being 
killed, besides a number wounded. 

At last the whole of the Malays’ ammunition being expended, 
nothing remained but carrying the junk by boarding. ‘To meet 
this, the people in the junk placed along her decks a number of 
tubs, which, when they saw the Malays approaching, they filled 
with rice boiled in water to the consistence of jelly. As soon 
as the pirates came alongside, this scalding preparation was 
thrown with ladles on their naked backs and shoulders, * which 


* The dress of a Malay sailor consists in a pair of drawers, with a 
small piece of cloth around his loins, and a handkerchief round his 
head ; all the rest of his body being naked. 
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they had no other method of relieving themselves from, but by 
jumping into the sea. When the boats retired, what remained 
of this new species of red hot shot was carried back to the boil- 
ers, to be ready for the next attack. In this way did the brave 
crew defend themselves against repeated attacks, until a strong 
breeze springing up, they were enabled soon to leave the pirates ; 
and the survivers in a short time after, with the junk, reached 
their port in safety. One strong inducement to such hopeless 
resistance, must have been the love of property. By a wise re- 
gulation, the Chinese sailors are allowed a venture in goods in- 
stead of wages; and the passengers likewise are almost invaria- 
bly concerned in trade. 
Douglas, April \6th, 1819. J. H. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on the Table in last Number for marking the Progress 
of Vegetation. 
Sir, 

Tue Table for marking the progress of vegetation which 
appeared in the last Number of your Magazine, page 67, is 
certainly constructed with no small share of ingenuity. Obser- 
vations, however, on the length to which the stem of any herba- 
ceous plant (that grows on dry land) may arrive in any given 
time, is not the most likely method, I should suppose, to * throw 
light on the subject of Sintra: > Do we not always find, that 
in wet, and late seasons, these plants are always longest ? and, 
in dry and early seasons, have not they, in common with corn 
crops, always the shortest stems? Plants that stand solitary, 
too, have their stems short and thick, while those that are crowd- 
ed, grow tall and slender: but on the same soil, they will al- 
ways come in flower at the same time. If these observations 
are correct, it will follow, that the register of the periods at 
which plants expand their blossoms, or ripen their fruits or 
seeds, will afford the surest data whereby to judge of the earli- 
ness, or lateness of seasons, in any one place ; and may lead to 
probable conclusions respecting the effects produced by heat 
and inoisture, on vegetation, throughout every period of the 
season. I would not wish it to be understood, from what I have 
said above, that I think the Table is of no use in delineating 
the progress of vegetation. I do think, that, on a large scale, 
where more accuracy might be observed, it might become high- 
ly interesting. I would, however, beg leave to suggest, that. 
when a register of the growth of plants is to be taken, that 
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aquatic plants should principally be referred to, as the least 
likely to be acted upon by the dryness, or moisture of the 
soil; the Typha Latifolia (Great Cat’s Tail), and the Poa A- 
quatica (Reed Meadow Grass), are plants on which observations 
might be made; but the different periods at which aquatic 
plants come into flower, may afford as sure a criterion whereby to 
ascertain the temperature of any place, as any observations on 
the progress of vegetation ; and, for that purpose, the following 
plants among others may be selected. 

The Yellow Water Lily, (Nymphaea Lutea); White Water 
Lily, (Nymphaea Alba); Fringed Bogbean, (Menyanthes Nym- 
phoides); Water Crowfoot, (Ranunculus Aquatilis); Water 
Plantain, (Alisma Plantago); Brooklime, (Veronica Beccabun- 
ga); Water Cresses, (Sisymbrium Nasturtium); Ylowering Rush, 
(Butomus Umbellatus) ; &c. 

These plants should grow in a small pond, fed by a spring; 
and the pond be so constructed, that the surface of the water 
might remain at the same height; and the temperature of the 
water should be taken at regular intervals, and stated along 
with the other observations. When the plants are introduced, 
they should be allowed plenty of alluvial soil, particularly the 
Typha Latifolia and Poa Aquatica; and the plants should not 
be allowed to crowd, or stand too near each other. Weresome 
of your correspondents, in distant parts of the country, to make 
observations on the growth and time of flowering of such plants, 
and also to make similar observations on the progress of vege- 
tation, in the gardens, fields, or even mountains, and refer to 
the same plants, in the same situation, year after year, and 
transmit their observations for insertion in your Magazine, they 
might lead to important discoveries on the subject of climate, 
and also on the economy of vegetation. 

12th March 1819. G. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On Botany as connected with Farming. 


Srr, 

Tue agreeable variety which the Vegetable Kingdom 
displays, renders the study of Botany both pleasant and in- 
structive. Hence in all ages it has been a fertile field for the 
contemplation of the naturalist, and an inexhaustible resource 
to the professors of the healing art. Weare very little ac- 
quainted with the botany of the ancients; but we know, that so 
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early as the days of Solomon, the nature of plants became the 
subject of philosophical investigation. In these early ages, the 
state of society was by no means favourable to scientific re- 
searches; and even in later times, botanists continued long to 
devote unwearied attention to the collecting and figuring of 
plants, without reducing the science to any t thing like a system. 
This is said to have been first attempted towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, by Dr Andrew Ceesalpinus, physician to 
Clement VIII.; but his mode of arrangement, like that of 
many of his successors, being fixed on no certain data, could 
lead to no improvement in “the science. The size and habit 
of plants, the shape of the flower, the disposition of seed-ves- 
sels, the construction of fruit, and even the lacteal juice of 
plants, were the uncertain characteristics by which they were 
distinguished. It was reserved for the celebrated Linnaeus, pro- 
fessor of botany at Upsal, to found a system on the Sexes of 
Plants, which had been obscurely hinted at by .a few of his 
predecessors. Renouncing the methods attempted by former 
botanists, he published, in 1736, the Fundamenta Botanica, 
wherein he derives the generic characters from the flowers and 
fruit only. 

It would be idle to enumerate here, the authors who have 
written on Botany during the last three centuries. Many of 
their names have been handed down to posterity by the works 
which they have left behind them ; and still more by conferrir 
their names on certain plants which they had either maeniel 
or for which they had contracted a partiality, and which names 
are stil! retained in the Linnaan Nomenclature. It may, how- 
ever, be remarked in passing, that of forty writers on Receny, 
who flourished between the days of Gesner and Linneeus, a pe- 
riod of nearly two hundred years, twenty were physicians, six 
belonged to the church, three were gentlemen of independent 
fortunes, two were travellers, seven were professors of Botany, 
and two were superintendants of botanical gardens. From this 
it appears, that few had studied the science who were any way 
concerned in the cultivation of the soil. Since the days of Lin- 
nus, Botany, in our country, has become more a fashionable 
science. Many of the Scotish clergy are acquainted with its 
elements; medical men, in general, attend a course of botani- 
cal lectures ; and a knowledge of plants i is reckoned an indispen- 
sable qualification in a gardener: But few farmers have hither- 
to i any attention to a subject which is closely connected 
with their ordinary pursuits ; and the technical terms with which 
botanical sousaieas abounds, are by no means calculated to 
encourege them to perseverance in the study.—Hastate, Sagit- 
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tate, Dentate Pinnate, Ensiform, Filiform, Reniform, and 
thousand such terms, are introducéd into the works of authors 
professedly English, the meaning of which might be quite easily 
expressed in that language. Such far-fetched words may sound 
well in the ears of “medical men, who are generally ‘fond of 
such mystical lore; they, too, may be quite intelligible to men 
of letters; but they will always sound harsh and uncouth in the 
ears of a plain country farmer. In describing the plants men- 
tioned in a former paper (last Number, p. 13. "), as indicative of 
the nature of soils, I shall endeavour to make as little use of 
such formidable terms as possible. But before proceeding to 
give this description, it may be proper to notice the parts of 
fructification on which the Sexual System is founded; and I 
shall begin with what Botanists term the 

Calyx. ‘This part is composed of the leaves which surround 
the corolla, and is generally of the same colour with the leaves 
or upper part of the stem of the plant. 

The Corolla is the coloured (or flower) leaves enclosed by the 
calyx. 

The Petal is a single flower leaf. 

The Nectary is that part of the flower which for the most part 
contains honey. 

The Stamina are those thrumlike substances within the corolla, 
and are composed of filaments that support the small knobs 
called anthers. ‘These anthers contain the pollen, or fecundat- 
ing farina. ‘The stamina are the male parts of the flower. 

“The Pistil stands in the centre of the flower; its lowest part 
is called the germen, (the rudiment of the fruit.) The style is 
asmall threadlike substance seated on the germen, and supports 
the stigma (a small glutinous knob) on its top. The pistil, 
style, stigma, and germen, are the female parts of the flower. 

Both the generic and specific names of the Arundo Phrag- 
mites signify a reed; from arundo a reed, and Qgeymerss a cane. 
It has, in common with almost all the grasses, three stamina, or 
male organs of generation, and two styles, or female organs. 
In the Linneean classification, it belongs to the class Triandria, 
(from tess, three, and ame, Aman, OF husband), and to the order 
Digynia, from %s, twice, and yh, a woman, or wife. The ge- 
neric characteristics of the Arundo are, the calyx two-valved, 
florets awnless, heaped together, surrounded with wool at the 
base. There are four different species belonging to this genus, 
indigenous in Britain. The A. Phragmites grows in moist 
places; has a loose spreading panicle, or ear; its calyces ge- 
nerally enclose five flowers. ‘This plant is not easily rooted out 
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of damp soils, and often overtops the most luxuriant crop intro- 
duced by the farmer. 

Polygonum Amphibium.— Polygonum, the generic name, seems 
to be derived from #oAvs, many, and yes, joint; the plants be- 
longing to this genus being for the most part thickly set with 
large joints. It receives its specific name from its habit of liv- 
ing in or out of water. The generic characteristics are, no 
calyx, the corolla five-parted, calyx-like, one angular seed co- 
vered with the corol. There are eleven species of Polygonum 
natives of this country. P. Amphibium is known from its Teaves, 
resembling those of the peach tree, though generally less; the 
style is forked; and though the genus belongs to the eighth 
class, or Octandria, expressive of eight males, this plant has sel- 
dom more than five stamina in the flower. The variety which 
grows on cultivated land sends up an erect stem; and the leaves 
are not so smooth as those of the same species that grow in wa- 
tery places: it sends its roots to a considerable depth, and is 
not easily rooted out. In some districts it is known amongst far- 
mers by the name of Redshanks. 

The Egquisetum Arvense belongs to the class Cryptogamia, 
(from xguzle, to hide, and aus, to marry), and the order Fi- 
lices. In this class the parts of fructification are not discovered. 
There are six distinct species of Equisetum natives of this coun- 
try, besides several varieties. E. Arvense grows frequently in 
cold retentive soils; the species is distinguished by the stalk 
which supports the fructification being without branches, the 
barren stalk thickly branched, and, when growing among long 
grass, the branches are long and slender. It is known in some 
places by the name of Puddock Pipes, and is particularly hurt- 
ful to milch cows when mixed with their grass, by drying up 
their milk, and thereby encroaching on the profits of the ion 

Anagalis Arvensis.—The generic name is of doubtful deriva- 
tion ; the specific or trivial name points out its place of growth. 
It belongs to the fifth class and first order, Pentandria Mono- 


gynia, expressive of five male, and one female, in the 
flower. i characteristics are, a wheel- corol, 
and round seed-pod; there are only two species indigenous in 


this country. A. Arvensis is known by its creeping stem; the 
leaves are small, oval-shaped, about half an ineh and are 
eovered with small black spots: This lithe beautiful plant has 
a flower of a colour approaching to scarlet. 

Sherardia Arvensis.— This genus receives its name from Dr 
William Sherard, « botanist of the 17th century; and there is 
enly one species belonging to the genus.—It belongs to the 
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fourth class, Tetrandria, and the order Monogynia; having four 
stamina, and one style. ‘The corol is one-leaved, bell-shaped ; 
there are two seeds, crowned by the calyx; it creeps on the 
ground, and its stems seldom reach beyond six inches; its leaves 
are set round the stem like the rowel of a spur; is an annual 
plant, and flowers in May. 

Lithospermum Arvense.—The generic name seems to be de- 
rived from a9, a stone, and emgua, a secd; from the hardness 
of the seeds} or perhaps from its supposed virtue in removing 
calculi. It belongs to the fifth class, and first order, Pentan- 
dria Monogynia; and, consequently, has five stamina and one 
style. ‘The gencric characteristics are, the calyx five-parted, 
tube of the flower long and slender, corol funnel-shaped, throat 
naked. ‘There are three species of Gromwell, natives of Britain ; 
two are perennial. L. Arvense is an annual; its corol is little 
longer than the calyx, the seeds are wrinkled ; those of the other 
two species are quite smooth. 

Valeriana Locusta.—This genus derives its name from the 
celebrated Valerian family at Rome. It belongs to the class 
Trizndria Monogynia, and has three stamina and one style. 
The Valerian tribe is known by the corol being composed of 
one flower leaf, full at the base. There are four different spe- 
cies of Valerian, the native produce of Britain. The V. Lo- 
eusta may be known by its stem being forked, its leaves entire, 
and its being an annual. It was formerly cultivated in gardens 
as a sallad. 

Stachys Palustris——The generic name seems to be derived 
from erayvs, a spike. The specific name denotes its place of 
growth to be a marsh. It belongs to the fourteenth class, in 
the sexual method of Linneeus, called Didynamia (from 4s, 
twice, and dures, power, having two powers); and the plants 
in this class have four stamina, two of which are long, and two 
short. The order to which the Stachys belongs is called Gym 
no-Spermia, (from yer, naked, and erages, a seed.) The ge- 
neric characteristics of the Stachys are, the upper lip of the corel 
arched, the lower lip bent backward at the sides, the interme- 
diate segment larger than the other parts of the corol: There 
are four species belonging to this genus, natives of Britain. The 
8. Palustris is known from its leaves having no foot stalks, be- 
ing long, pointed, and of a pale green colour. 

Laman Pore com.— The generic name is of doubtful deri- 
vation; purpurcum is expressive of the colour of the flower; 
the plant belongs to the same class and order with the one bast 


described ; the genus is distinguished by the corol having the 
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upper lip entire, the lower lip two-lobed, with a tooth on each 
side of the throat. L. Purpureum is an annual, and is known 
by its purple flowers and dark green heart-shaped leaves, 

Thlaspi Bursa Pastoris.—Thlaspi is derived from 6A«s, to com- 
press, and belongs to the class Tetradynamia (from tseeags four, 
and vrs power), or fifteenth class, having six stamina, four 
longer and two shorter, and to the order Siliculosa, so called 
from the shape of the seed vessels. The generic characteristics 

‘of Thlaspi are—the seed pod na broad ; something heart- 

shaped ; many-seeded valves, keel-shaped at the margin. T. 
Bursa Pastoris may be known by its being an annual, having 
-jts root leaves regularly cut on the sides, and its seed pods tri- 
angular. 

Aphanes Arvensis.—Aphanes is derived from «ams, not con- 
spicuous, and belongs to the class Tetrandria, and order Digy- 
nia; it has no corolla; its calyx is cleft into four divisions, and 
its seeds are naked; its leaves are three-lobed; is an annual, 
and grows in small moss-like tufts on the surface of the ground, 
seldom rising above three inches in height. 

Spergula Arvensis.—The generic name is derived from spergo, 
to scatter. It belongs to the class Decandria, and order Pen-. 
tagynia, expressive of the number of male and female parts of 
the flower. The generic characters are, calyx five-leaved, five 
entire petals in the corol, seed pod ovate, one celled. S. Ars 
vensis is known by the leaves being in whorls round the stem, 
and something awl-shaped ; the stems are thick at the joints, 
and the whole plant has a clammy appearance. Cattle are very 
fond of this plant; and, on light poor soils, where clover docs 
not succeed, it might be cultivated with advantage. 

The Draba Muralis belongs to the same class and order with 
the Thlaspi, The seed pod is entire, longish, and oval-shaped. 
It has a branched stem; its leaves are oval, without foot stalks, 

and it seldom rises above three inches. 

Scleranthus Annuus belongs to the class Decandria, and order 
Digynia, expressive of the number of male and female organs in 
the flower. The plants belonging to this genus have no corol- 
la, and two small seeds are enclosed in the calyx, §. Annuus 
ig known by its being an annual, and by the calyces spreading. 
The stems spread on the ground; the plant seldom rises above 
three inches in height. 

The Common Ragwort, the Corn Thistle, and Rest-harrow, 
are so generally known, as to render any description unneces- 


sary. : 
Should the above find a place in your useful Magazine, | 
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may, | in same future communications, offer a few Femarks on 
plants belonging to. each of the twenty-four classes of the sexual 
. -$ysteray with their orders, confining myself to such plants, and 
aking such remarks on their nuture and utility, as shall ap- 
tojbeemost interesting” to the farmer. * 
de ¢) 4 jleams, Sir your obedient servant, 


» te 


Rn 
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Observations on Wheel-Carriages; by Sin ALExanpER Gorpon 
A Gf Culvennan, Knight. 
Sir, { ear 
WHEN you wereigo obliging as to publish, in your Ma- 
zine ‘of “May 1816, Observations upon Roads and Wheel- 
sient which; had submitted to the Highland Society of 
Scotland, I promised to communicate to you any trials or im- 
provements of cartilages that might appear to be worthy of at- 
tron. nr 
I have eniclosed a copy of a communication which I have made 
iety, together with an impression of the for- 
friages, with the improvements that were 
. time ; and also the Report of a compara- 
' tive trial of wheeléarriages that had been made in the presence 
_? of a Committee, of the Piecetors of the Highland Society, of 
’ which (Playfair A. M. Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
and Robert Stévenson Esq., civil engineer, and other gentle- 
men of science, were members. The carriages were tried with 
various loads, upon ground newly ploughed, and upon. grass 
ground, and upon roads; and, in all ‘situations, the waggon 
was found f@ be casiest drawn. A piece of road was then cho- 
sen; and Mr Mzcinnes, of the house of Messrs Crichton, Gall 
& Thomsom, observed exactly the index of the spring-draught 
e; Mr Oliver and Mr Morton also observed as near as they 
could get to the index; and the Report shows the benefit of 
carriages with four broad roller wheels very clearly. 
. Screw-draught springs, like those that were used at that time, 
have been made by Messrs Crichton, Gall & Thomson; and 
they have been used to draw vessels in the Frith betwixt Leith 


* The generic characteristics above were taken chiefly from Hull’s 
British Flora; the specific characters were taken partly from the 
same work, and partly from observation. 
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and Stirling, after the steam-boat, Tug; and they have beet 
found to be very tseful for that purpose. Several applications 
have been made lately for the rise of these springs for trials ; 
but they have been fixed to the coacli, as in the plate, figure 7. 

Since my communication to the Highland ietyy 1 have, 
seen a publication by Mr Koster of: Liverpool, with which I 
am very ruch pleased. He recommends, carriage-wheels to be 
made upon the principle of the wheels:of wh rrows: That 
was recommended by Dr Hook in, 1684,,and by Sir Isaac New- 
ton in 1720... These will be more, aseful than, anyother kind of 
wheels, when the best method of placing them shall be known. 
I have thought much of that most desizable improvement ; but 
not in the manner shown in the plate by. Mr Koster. My wish 
is to improve carriages for farmers, for carriers, and for the own- 
ers of travelling stage-carriages :', Their-object.is to make gain; 
and the greater part of them cannot‘afford to make trials. The 
improvement of these carriages will very much assist the general 
prosperity of the empire. 

Iam, &c. 

Hawk Hill, March 23d, 1819. Atexn. Gordon. . 


’ 


Letter from Sin ALexanver Gonnoy, Ki igh , to the Secnee 
TARY Of the Highland Society of Scotland. 


° 


Wuen I had the honour of receiving, threngh you, the ap- 
probation of the Highland Society of Scotland, at their Siece 
ral Meeting upon the 14th of January 181%, of the Observa- 
tions by me upon Roads and Wheel-carriages,"L would im- 
mediately have expressed my acknowledgements for the atten- 
tion to my communication; but I delayed, until Eshould have 
it in my power to show some other improvements of parts of 
these caftiagesy which I had not finished. a. 

L herewith submit a new impression of the platebwith these 
improvements. f 

‘igure 1. shows the waggon with shafts, for oné bull, or one 
ox, or one horse; and figures 10. and 11. show the axles; which 
have been enclosed by Mr Morton of Leith in @ barrel of wood. 
'Phis will be the most useful anit the most profitable carriage 
for farmers.and for carriers, when mo greater loading may bé 
required than can be drawn by one beast. When greater load 
ings shall be required, larger waggons may be made upon the 
same principle with, poles. Figure 10, shows the. barrel with 
the axles enclosed in it; and figure 11. shows,a,small nick or 
notch in the point of the.axle, into which a forked linch-pin is 
to be pushed, to keep the axle and the wheel securely in their 


» 
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places. The waggon is made to be couped or ‘thrnéd up, to 
discharge the loading. 

Any number of beasts may be put in pairs to draw these wag- 
gons with more effect, and with less damage to the loading, 
- than to’draw those that have becn used hitherto; each beast 
ought to be joined to the carriage by a screw-spring, like figure 
6., which will very soon repay the price of it, and it will last for 
many years, By these draught-springs, a carriage will be put 
into motion by little more than a half of the power that would 
be necessary without them; and the benefit will continue dur- 
ing all the time’ that the carriage may be continued in motion; 
but the benefit will be lessened as the speed of the carriage may 
be increased ; the projectile, or forward force being increased in 
aid of it. ‘Tugs, which are the greatest cause of the restiveness 
of horses, are prevented by these springs, and jolts are very 
much lessened ; and carriages and horses will not be so soon 
worn out, and the motion of carriages will be much easier. 

The waggon has been very useful in carrying large stones, 
upon a frame, under the body, and also short logs of wood; 
long timber may also be cath’, in the same manner, by mov- 
ing the hind wheels to the hinder part, and by putting a ba- 
lancing loading in the fore part. 

There will be appended to this letter the result of a compa- 
rative trial of the waggon, which has wheels of the breadth of 
six inches, with a caft upon cylindrical, or roller wheels, of the 
breadth of five inches, and with a cart upon harrow cenical, or 
dished wheels; which shows clearly the advantage of using wag- 
gons upon this plah, and condemns conical ot dished wheels. 
The advantage of using waggons is from the weight being upon 
four supporters, upon which the loading ought to be placed 
equally, by which the carriage wilt be drawn by Jess_ power, 
notwithstanding the additional weight of the fore wheels ; and 
from the additional breadth of the rims of the wheels, which 
prevents them from sinking in soft roads. 

Wheel carriages should be made as light as possible, con- 
sistent with the strength necessary to carry the loading, and to 
resist the injuries that may be met with; because, the lighter 
that the carriage may be made, the more loading may be car- 
tied by it. Ht has been found; that broad wheels that are cylins 
drical, or rollers, require no more iron than narrow wheels thas 
are conical, or grinders; and far less than broad wheels that are 
conical. The iron upon dished wheels is worn more than double 
on the outside than upon the inside, and the metal.of the roads 
is ground thereby; but the - upon wheels that are rollers ie 
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worn equally, Because these wheels do not grind the hatd roads; 
or plough the soft roads, but they roll all reads. 

- Although the iron be one half thinner; it will wear as long as 
ivon double the thickness; upon dished wheels. . kn damp wea- 
ther, the naves and the felloes of dished wheels will be swelled, 
which will make them more dished ; and when tliey shall have 
become dry; the dishing cannot be lessened, to,let the naves 
shrink into their former placesy which will make them shrink 
from the iron tims; and they cannot, be repaired, except by 
cutting the iron rims, and by lessening.them, and by putting 
them again upon the wheels; which will make; the wheels yet 
more dished, and will soon split the naves and the felloes. ‘The 
naves and the felloes of rojler wheels will not push out the spokes 
in damp weather} but thespokes will become bended, unless the 
ends of them shall have been put into the felloes without having 
been-tapered; that the felloes may swell and shrink upon: the 
spokes without damage. 

-Phe shafts of a waggon; or of a eart for one beast, ought 
always to be straight and wide, to allow the ridge-band to.move 
from side to side of ‘the beast; which will save the beast from 
inueh‘shaking «and straining, upon roads that are not smooth. 
The shafts to a waggon are not for any other purpose than 
to “ the carfiage like a pole; ‘The shafts, to a cart.are al- 
so’for the purpose of keeping the cart: and the loading steady : 
Both of these carriages should be drawn by the spring;-figure 6, 
from the middle of the axle, and by a draught bar, with chains 
orropes to'the hems. The hems should not be joined to the 
shafts, because the power of draught from the axle is greater, 
and ‘does less injury to the beasts, than from any other, part of 
a’wheeled carriage. dae, 

- It is\also:prudent to have a seat for the waggoner, who ought 
not'to use it except where it is no injury to;the dtaught; apd 
he will thereby learfva better’ manner. of driving ‘the carriage 
than when he may be walking. 

- If the fore wheéls and the hind wheels were of equal, height, 
the weight ought to be placed upon them as equally as possible ; 
but as they carnot, in carriages of the present fashion, be made 
of equal height, less weight ought to be placed. upon the fore 
Santee the proper proportion has not yet been exactly ascer- 
tained. ‘ N ete 
© ‘I formerly: believed: that the height of wheels was ‘beneficial, 
in a considerable degree, upon the principle of, the lever; but 
since’ P¢onversed with the late: Mr Cumming in the year 1808, 
E have been decidedly convinced, that the benefit ‘ef carriage 
wheels has no likeness to the power of the lever, 
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There are in the Report from the-Committee of the Honourable 
the House of Commons, on the use of broad wheels, ordered to 
be printed 2d May 1809, page 23, Appendix C, N°. 4., obser-. 
vations ‘by Mr Cumming upon that’ subject, dated 25th Aprib 
1809, to which I beg leave to. refer; and I shall only. state the 
resalt here, in as few words as I can use, ’ 

There are two kinds of wheels; one kind is stationary, such 
as mnill-wheels, and others which turn upon their axles, and to 
which the power of motion is applied at or near the rim: the 
other kind is all wheels that roll ppon their rims, and advance 
at the same time that they turn upon their axles. The first 
mentioned kind acts upon the principle of the lever; but ‘the 
second kind dees not act upon the principle of the lever; and to 
those of the second kind, ang, in sadhodan to carriage wheels, 
what follows does apply. 
~ ‘The power of these wheels has no dependence on the height 
of the wheels; or the length of their spokes, but depends whol- 
iy on the power of draught that is joined to their axles, and to 
the forward metion, or the progress of the earriage. | If the 
carriage was placed upon skaits completely polished, and upon 
smooth ice, it would be drawn by as little power as if it-were 
placed upon wheels, ‘The use of wheels is to lessen the resist- 
ance to the carriage by friction, or rubbing upon the ground, 
or upon the floor upea which the carriage ‘is to be moved. 
‘That resistance is least of all when the ground is hard and 
smooth, such as a railroad of iron. {It increases upom soft and 
upon rough ground; and-it increases still more when the car~ 
riage must be drawn up an ascent, according to the steepness 
of the ascent; because the power of draught must» be able to 
lift the carriage, it may be said, step by step, up»the ascent; 
and when the ascent is soft or rough, more power of draught is 
necessary. | When the whecls are dished, they plough the soft 
eround, and grind the rough ground; and thereby they in+ 
crease the power of resistance, and require more power of 
draught to overcome the absurdity of their own form; and thus 
they cause the continued shaking of the joints of the carriage, 
and the wearing of the iron, and of the wood of which it has been 
made, Narrow wheels are drawn rather easier through small 
loose stones; but, upon every other kind: of ground, broad 
wheels that are rollers, are drawn more easily,:or with less _ 
power; and the benefit of them to the roads is greater, accord- 
ing to their greater breadth. High broad wheels do not sink 
so deep into soft ground as low wheels do; but, if the low 
wheels shall be made broader, the benefit will. be obtained in 
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proporfion to the additional breadth. The axles of high wheels 
turn seldomer round, or the wheels turn seldomer round the 
axles, which is an advantage ; but high wheels must be weighti- 
er than low wheels, which is a disadyantage, _ High wheels are 
useful to carry great stones or great trees under the axles ;, and 
loads of every kind, alive as well as dead, ought to be hung as 
low as.possible ; and every load ought,.to be hung, or to be 
placed upon springs, which will allow the carriage to be light- 
er; and the lower it shall be hung or placed, it will be so much 
safer from overturns: There will be less shaking, and Jess power 
of draught will be required. 

The greatest attention ought to be given to have as little fric- 
tion or rubbing in the rolling of the axles as possible; and sub- 
stances should be used which slide or slip easily upon each o- 
ther. Exact cylinders or rollers have been found :to be the 
most proper forms of the parts which must be moved upon each 
other ; and steel and hard brass move easiest upon each other: 
And it has been found that oil is the most proper substance to 
be kept betwixt them, 

Figure 7. shows the manner in which the draught-springs 
figure 6. have been —_ toacoach; and one or two draught. 
springs may be applied, in the same manner, to a waggon or to 
acart, — 

Figures 8. & 9. show the manner in which rolling axles of a 
coach have been enclosed in axle barrels that. haye been made 
of bar iron like musket barrels, not heavier than the fornrer 
axles; and they have been made to roll always in oil. These 
have been made by Messrs Crichton, Gall & Thomson. 

A long carriage does not require greater power of draught 
than a short carriage, which the most determined disbeliever 
will be convinced of by the springrdraught gages; and, unless 
it shall be made unreasonably long, it will be turned in very lit- 
tle more space: Upon Mr Elliot’s principle, it. will not require 
any more space. 

e general height of the seats of caachmen that are now used], 
ocgasions great weight of iron and timber, and more expense ; 
increases the danger of overturns, and requires more power of 
draught, and more frequent repairs, and serves no good pur+ 
pose whatever. The aph coachmen in North America, drive 
very well upon more difficult roads, than almost any in the Bri- 
tish Isles, and the head of the coachman is never higher than 
the roof of the carriage. 

Wheels put to carriages as rollers, run wider below, than 
dished wheels and axles in the present fashion, which makes the 
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— less liable to be overturned; and they ruiistraiter above, 
which makes them less liable to strike upon other carriages, or 
upon gates or. other obstacles, 

I have lately seen very judicious ‘cursory remarks upon the 
subject of wheél carriages by Mr Cook, coachmaker in Liquor 
Pond Street, London. ‘These remarks have been prepared with 
very great ability, and they deserve the attention of all who wish 
to be fully acquainted’ with this subject: He is right in all his 
principles, except the height of wheels; and he will change his 
opinion upon that point, by considering the observations of: the 
igte Mr Cumming. 

The power of ‘draught of a carriage wpon wheels, is like the 
power of weight in a balarices and the power of men, or of beasts, 
when drawing the carriage, is also like thereto: which will be 
seen by comparing the index of the draught spring, with the 
weight that must be hang over a pully move the same car- 
riage ; for these will agree exactly. ; 

Men, and beasts of draught, use their own power in the same 
manner; the latter push before the fore feet us great 2 proportion 
of their own weight as may be necessary to’ overcome the weight 
that is behind the middle of the wheel, and to draw the carriage ; 
and when it shall have moved after them, they put forward the 
other foot, to prevent themselves from falling; and to allow them 
to push the same proportion of their bodies before their feet, 
which have become theit props, ‘or the supports of themselves, 
and thus the draught is continued. Spirited animals, by throwing 
their bodies forward with uetivity, will draw more for a short 
time, than beasts of greater weight, but they will be wearied 
thereby; weight is the steady power of draught, but not of 
speedy travelling, , 

In 1776, when 1 resolved to get a screw- draught spring, I in- 
quired at fleshers, how much the largest ox could push; before 
his fore foot upon the ground, while his other foot was in the 
air? and they answered, Five hundyed weight: Upon which I 
ordered the spring to be made for a-power of six hyndred weight ; 
but that power was found to be two hyndred weight more than 
was necessary. Four huiidred weight is sufficient for the largest 
beast in a cart, or in a waggon; and two and a half hundred 
weight is sufficient in a travelling carriage. 

An additional weight upon the shoulders, will enable a beast 
to make one great exertion ; but it will fatigue the beast more 
than the advantage gained, No animal ought to be overloaded. 
General officers, and gentlemen of the turf, are well acquainted 
with the Icss of power by overloading animals, A bull, fram 
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_ the great weight of his neck and shoulders, can, draw easily 3 


load that no ox or horse can move. 

It has been said, that a carriage-wheel acts as 4 lever.of half 
of the height of the wheel. It is. so, for a distance less than 
half.of the height, but no further. “The under half of the. wheel 
at the middle, is the prop; and a weight at the rim will bring 
the wheel forward, with the power-of;a lever of that length, 
against the resistance of the axle, and.of the floor or the. ground, 
until it shall fall to the ground ;_ but. it willjrest there, and the 
wheel will stop ; for the power of the lever, or Jifter, cannot go 
further. A pair of high wheels look like levers: but) the same 
weight laid equally upon four low wheels, will be drawn more 
easily ; allowance having been made for the additional turning 
of the axles. : ; 

All these improvements have answered the purpose complete- 
ly ; and nothing has been recommended that has not been proved 
by trials. 

The index of the spring-draught gage shows at every step the 
power that is used to draw the carriage, and will explain many 
mistakes and much false reasoning about draught. 

I hope that this communication will give satisfaction to. the 
Society, and will induce the members to make trials, and to 


.offer encouragement to farmers, and to carriers, to make trials 


of the proposed improvements. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
1819, March 5. ° 


Letter to Sin Atrx. Gorpon, from Mr Rosert Macinnes. 


Sip, Lochend, 9th April, 1816. 


Havine ascertained the weigh tof your six inches broad 
wheel waggon to be 13 hundred 1 quarter and 14 lib.; and — 
putting in a load of 4 hundred weight ; ‘the power of draught on 
the spiral spring, attached to the fore part of the waggon, drawn 
up a rising ground of about one foot to ten; the spring having 
fall power toact, Theweightdrawn, not being above the strength 
of the spring, was 196 lib,, or 10 per cent. 

We next fixed the spring to a cylindrical five inches broad 
wheel cart, the weight of which was 9 hundred and 2 quarters, 
and with the same load in the cart. The power of draught on the 
spring was 190, or 12,5, per cent. — 

A cart next was tried with narrow conical wheels, (the felloes 
21 inches broad) ; The weight of this cart 8 hundred 2 quarters ; 
and the same load put in the power of the spring was 206 lib., 
or 14,57, per cent. 
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Weight of the broad wheeled-waggon and its contents, 17 cwt. 

. 1 qr. 14 lib., required a power of draught of 196 lib., or 
10 per cent. 

Ditto of the cylindrical broad- wheeled cart and its contents, 
13 ewt. 2 qrs., required a power of draught of 190 lib., or 
‘125°, per cent. 

Ditto of the conical narrow wheel cart and its contents, 12 cwt. 
2 qrs.; required a power of draught of 206 lib., or 14,75. par 
cent. 


. * ; 

The above was drawn upon the same ground; and on exa-~ 
mining the axles and bushes, we found them all in good order. 
(Signed) Roserr M‘Inngs. + 


‘TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Value of Clay Ashes as a Manure. 


East Riding of Yorkshire, Feb..5, 1819, . 
Sir, 

I sec throngh the medium of your Magazine to. inform 
your Annandale Correspondent J. H.$, that the practice-he re- 
grets the neglect of so much in his neighbourhood,: appears on 
the wolds of this district to. be justly rising in the estimation of 
every farmer who has given it a fair trial; and I have no doubt 
but that it will become mere general than it has hitherto been, 
as it frequently happens.that the expense of sod ashes is less 
than the carriage alone of other manures; and the little expe- 
rience I have had for the last three years, enables me. to state, 
that from 20 to 30 cubic yards of ashes (the quantity I have 
generally used for an acre of turnips) are equal to from 8 to 
12 tons of good fold-yard manure, or to bones that come atan 
expense of 5/. an acre, exclusive of land carriage, (in some 
cases not less than 15 miles); and that they are,equally as effi- 
cient as any other manure for succeeding crops, perhaps with 
the exception of bones. I ought also to state, for J... S.’s in- 
formation, that the introduction, method of burning, expense 
and application, appear to run about parallel ‘with the practice 
in Annandale, and that ashes appear equally well calculated for 
autumn wheat, and every other grain crop; and, judging from 
the very improved appearance of a few acres of grass covered 
last October, at about 20 yards per acre, I think they cannot 
fail to be highly beneficial to meadow land. ; 

Although I have great reason to be an advocate for burning 
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soil, [ do not mean to say that every farmer has the opportuni- 
ty of pursuing it to advantage. 1 have occasionally seen farms 
where almost every yard was in requisition, and of course no- 
thing to be met with suitable for burning, as it certainly would 
be imprudent to use any thing for that purpose but waste about 
hedges, roads, &c.; and even where such waste most abounds, 
burning cannot be carried on ad infinitum, as it requires about 
150 square yards of surface 6 inches deep, for glhte for one 
single acre. However, on most farms, something of the kind 
may be found; and I should think no person who tries the ope- 
ration with the success that I have, will have any thing to re- 
gret, except that he had not known it sooner. 

The use of ashes for Turnips has been recommended by a 
person who appeared a few weeks ago in the Farmer’s Journal, 
under the signature of R R, to be drilled with the seed at the 
rate of two quarters an acre, and which I have calculated would 
cost about 7d. or sd., (certainly very cheap); but it was well 
for the credit of his ashes, they had so good an auxiliary in some 
fold yard manure. About the same time, spade culture was re- 
commended by another person; and asa proof of its utility, 17 

arters of wheat were stated to have been grown on an acre 60 
cultivated, from a peck of seed, (a granola return no doubt), 
and that even the astonishing quantity of 800 bushels of pota- 
toes per acre had been produced. It is certainly, Mr Editor, 
extremely unthinking, (to use no harsher term), that such loose 
statements should be circulated. They will undoubtedly ‘be 
justly appreciated by every practical agriculturist ; but what is 
the inference to be drawn from them by persons unacquainted 
with the subject? Why, that farming is, or at least might be, 
the most profitable concern under thesun. Here is manure at 
7d. or 8d, an acre, and by employing a few extra hands, (at 
this time a work of charity), on a very low calculation 4 or 5 
times the usual quantity of wheat may be grown from one-eighth 
the usual quantity of seed. ‘This then, Sir, is the grand panacea 
for all our wants, employment for every hand, and food for 
every mouth, were they twice as numerous as they are. How 
every friend to his eee must rejoice in the prospect! And 
J.H.S. will feel great satisfaction that he had any share in bring- 
ing into more general notice a manure that .may be expected te 
keep up the fertility of the soil for such valuable purposes. 

I remain, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
A, Fanmen, 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 
On Horse-Races. 


Sir, 


A pampnuet has lately fallen into my hands, which 
seems to have attracted some notice in France. Its subject is 
English Horses and Horse-races, about which the author, J. B. 
Huzard, a veterinary surgeon, qualified himself to write by 
some months’ residence in England. It was read to the Royal 
and Central Society of Agriculture in May, and to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences in July 1817; and, besides being publish- 
ed in the Memoirs of the former Society, which may be held to 
be evidence of their approbation, a pretty favourable opinion of 
it is expressed, in a Report made by a Committee of the latter, 
which is subjoined to the pamphlet. 

The author begins by inquiring, what the horses of England 
were originally, or before they-were improved, and by. what 
means they have been improved; and then proceeds to describe 
their present breeds or varieties. ‘The institution of horse-races, 
he thinks, must be considered the chief cause of the acknow- 
ledged superiority of the English horses; and that this influence 
has not been confined to race-horses only, but has extended to 
almost ali the other descriptions of horses. This improvement 
has been effected by means of horses imported from the Bar 
bary States, from ‘Turkey, Arabia and. Persia; and the great 
sums won by a few famous horses, the high rates paid for co- 
vering mares, and the prices got for their progeny, have con- 
verted into a profitable speculation what took its rise in’ the 
pleasure or ostentation of the wealthy. >. . 

On the subject of our ancient breeds, there is little that is new 
or interesting. These are said to be the small ‘horses of the 
mountainous parts of England, Wales, and. Scotland,' and the 
large black cart-horse of the Midland counties, which has been 
improved by importations from Flanders‘and Normandy. All 
our other horses are considered under one comprehensive divi 
sion, as improved more or less by means of the race-horse. 

The great object M. Huzard seems to have had in view, is 
the improvement of the horses of France. This, he thinks, may 
be best done by having recourse to the same*countries from 
which the English procured the horses that improved their 
breeds, and not by importing English horses, as has’ been the 
practice hitherto. These, he says, are always of second or third- 
rate quality, and have rather injured than benefited the French 
races. 


The Third Chapter of this little work is on the Utility of 
, 
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the English Horse-races, of which, with M. Huazard’s general 
results, the following translation may not be unacceptable to 
some of your readers. 


On the Utility of the Horse-races of England, 


There are races in almost every county in England: at fixed 
periods, at least ance a year; besides occasional ones for decid- 
ing bets among individuals. In those counties where they oo 
cur but once in the year, the inhabitants, rich and poor, crowd 
to them from all quarters; every one wishes to see the best 
ranners, ‘actuated either by curiosity alone, or by a wish to 
choose the best stallions. Where they are held oftener than 
once in the year, as at Newmarket, some of them are reputed 
great races, and attract an immense crowd ; while others, con- 
sidered of less importance, are attended: chiefly by the owners 
of the horses, and those who hope to win money by betting on 
them. ! 

There are private races for horses of a certain age, and others 
for all ages without distinction ; but, before a horse ean be ad- 
mitted to the course, a certain sum of money must be paid by 
its owner; and it is the amount of these sums which the winner 
receives. The terms, however, are commonly fixed by parti- 
cular stipulations, and varied every day. . The sum to be paid 
for admitting a herse to run, is more or less according to the 
importance of the race, from a few guineas, even to a thousand, 
and sometimes more; so that though there be but few runners, 
the sum won is often very considerable, 

These saces are under the direction of Clubs, and totally in- 
dependent of Government. They fix the number of the races, 
determine all disputes regarding them, receive the subscriptions 
of individuals whose horses are entered to min, and award the 
prize from their own funds. Government never interferes with 
this last point, except that it gives cups of gold or silver for the 
principal races, which increase the profit of the winner. Though 

- of small value, these prizes are much esteemed, because they 
are given only for the most difficult races, those in which the 
best runners are matehed against one another, 

Interest is almost always the chief motive of action: it is this 
which brings the owners of horses to the races, but where they 
sometimes lose large sums, to render their horses distinguished. 
The winnings from the races are too uncertain to be eeaciehenet 
ed on; but there are other sources of gain, in which those who 
are beaten participate with the conqueror. These are the com- 
paratively enormous prices which the races give to horsesand 
to their progeny, nl the high rate at which they are employed 
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as stallions. A horse who has lost a race by only a few feet, 
may not be inferior to his successtul rival on that account; and 
if he has been a winner formerly, and is well made, andy above 
allj if he is descended from celebrated racers, his services as a 
stallion will'sometimes be paid for higher. Such a horse may 
have lost)100'or 200. guineas; but if he cover 30 or 40 mares, 
at6,.8, or 10 guineas each, he will thus repay to his owner 
200; .300 or even 400 guineas. * 

- Mares de: not possess the same advantages with horses, All 
that ean :be expected from them is, that they may bring valuable 
colts; but this isa distant prospect, while the profits from the 
stallion are almost immediate.. On this aecount the number, of 
racing mares. is commonly small, and they ure not so deur as, 
the horses. 

These.races have been looked upon by superficial observers 
as nothing better than games of chance, in which the horses 
were the dice which determined the good or bad. luck of the 
players. But this is not the case; they are of real and general 
utility. What is it indeed that induces proprietors to breed 
tace-horses, if it be not: the hopes of winning in the races,—if 
it be not the profit they obtain from the best horses in covering 
mares,—if it be not the high prices at-which their colts are sold ? 
If, unfortunately for England, races should be discontinued, the 
price of horses would immediiately fall, and also their valuc as 
stallions; and landed proprietors, having no Jouger any interest 
in rearing such horses, would breed only such as would yield a 
certain profits: : Hunters would take the place of racers; but, in a 
short time, the class of hunters being no longer preserved by 
means of stallions from among the racing breed, would degene- 
rateyandcall the ether descriptions of improved horses would 
suffer in succession ; the English would then be under the ne- 
eessity of again having recourse to the Continent for their horses 
of pleasure. Bourgelat was therefore in the right, when he said 
ofthe English horses—* By the races, their breed of horses has 
been entirely changed; and the wretched breed which prevailed 
formerly, has disappeared. ’ 

Bat the numerous advantages derived from these races, are 
not unmixed with some drawbacks. One, which it is of the 
see importance to expose, is the preference often given to 

ge“horses, because they commonly take in more ground in 


running, and have thus a decided advantage over smaller horses. 
a 


‘* M. Huzard here gives a list of 97 horses employed as stallions 
in 1816, at rates from two guineas and a half, to thirty guineas for 
each mare. 
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Compated with the: original’ stock from wlientd they sprung, 
these horses must be considered as the tiiost degenerated, and 
should be employed as only second-rate stallions. But the de- 
sire of obtaitting the utniost speed in horses, has made them be 
always preferred 3 and size ‘has thus been gamed at the expense 
of more valuable properties. The best judges are aware of this; 
and recommend, for breeders, not the largest mares, but such as 
are of middling size, well proportioned, and of a pure pedigree. 
But they have not yet reached this point in regard to the: stal- 
lion $ and; other things being equul, the largest is almost always 
preferred. Many people think, and this is my own opinion, 
that the English race-horses are no longer what they have been; 
that they are e already degenerated ;—whieh J ascribe to this cause 
alone. 

{M. Huzard closes his treatise with two series of conclusions ; 
one regarding the English ee the other as to the 
expediency of emplo ses’ as stallions in 
— ‘The first Cane dren tntahodieally arranged.) 

1. The English’ possess two very distinct breeds of horses, and 

a third class of improved horses, too much differing in size and 
form to constitute a breed; but which have nevertheless such a 
general resemblance, as to be distinguished from all the other 
horses of Euro 

2, These animals are the remit of crosses with foreign breeds, 
which, by intermixing with the breeds of the country; have 
changed and improved them. 

- 8, This improvement has been carried to 9 great height im 
England ; ‘and the English possess ‘a much greater’ number of 
fine-horses than we do. 

4, This improvement has been almost whélly: the work of i in- 
dividuals, who have found their interest init... 

5. The races have been the inducement to private isidiwideals 
to rear fine horses, and still coritinue to bese. : 

6. The prevailing passion for the largest: horses, |has made 
such be' esteemed for the: race; : rand) for) poi mpen nope what 
they deserved. 

7. This intermixture has pimetiend these. ‘aniitale to d 
nerate: Though there are still some om ones, miei number is 
but small. : 

8. Fitially,: itis et probable, if recourse is no dena had 
to foreign’ been the original source. of their improvement, 
that ‘these last will disappear in their turn, and. give way to a 
new race.' Whether.this new race will supply. the place “of the 
former, experienee only can determines, 

[Under the second division, Ms. Huzard presents the follow- 
_ing conclusions.] 
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1. If the English horses are to be resorted to for improving 
our breeds of saddleshorses, only tte best English race-horses 
should be employed. 

2. To.ptoeure these horses; we must pay ani exorbitant price 
for them; and, after all, much care will be necessary in select- 
ing them. 

8. For the price of one of these horses, we may have one or 
more of the horses of the foreign breeds; which are the stock 
from which sprung the best raceshorses of England. 

4, Our breeds being much better at present than the English 
breeds were when they began to be improved, the pure foreign 
horses; which improved those of England, should be of more 
value to us than the preduce of their crosses with the English: 
breeds, however far this crossing has been carried since their 
improvement. 

5. The best English horses; as the connoisseurs of England 
themselves admit, being on the point of degenerating, if dege~ 
neration has not already commenced, this is another reason for 
not employing these horses to improve our own races, but for 
preferring those from whence they sprung. 


Before conclading this account, let me add a word on the ef- 
fects that have been produced by the introduction of English 
horses into France. ‘ 

The English horses for the saddle or ‘carriage which are 
brought into France, and to which the French give a prefer- 
ence, prevent our breeders from selling theirs; and thus they 
have no interest in paying much attention to our own horses of 
pleasure. - Besides this, as they know that the English shape is 
the only one sought after, ‘all the English horses they can ‘find 
are employed as stallions. And what sort of Engtish horses ?— 
all those that are good for nothing in England, which dealers 
bring to France in hopes of gaining something on the tow price 
for which they are bought in England. Who-would import 
from that country a horse, 1 will not say worth 1000, or“even 
500 guineas, but only 200 guineas, when he could, not be sold 
in Frarice fot more than 100 or 130, where 20 guinenrs could 
not be gained by hit as a stallion, and where there is no race 
to be won? I am certain that those which the dealers buy in 
England to be carried to France, do not cost more than 50 of 
60 guineas: they would be losers if they paid more. The ex- 
pense of maintamitg them, and of their transport, the risk of 
accident, and the <a t almost double the price of thesé 
animals when they reach Paris. And what kind of horse can 
be bought for 60 guineas in England? The English amateurs 
pay niore in France for out Normandy mares, when they can 
find any good ones remaining. & L. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
On the Black Spald and other Diseases of Cattle. 


Sir, 
The quarter-ill, or black spald, -as it is termed in some 

parts of the country, has been more than ordinary fatal in some 
instances this season. One of my neighbours has lost no fewer, 
than four of his’ store-cattle by it{ and another, one or two (I 
don’t éxactly recollect which) ‘of his, Like: that virulent dis: 
temper the brary, which annually carries off great numbers of 
our young sheep, it has been hitherto deemed beyond the power 
of any internal or external application to cure! unless applied at 
a very early stage of the complaint; and even in this case, it is 
but now and then that such does any good. . Bleeding, plunging 
in cold water, &c. as described by your Aberdeenshire cor- 
respondent, Mr Craigie, in the fifth volume of the Magazine, 
and approved of. by Mr ‘ M. F.’ and others, in the eleventh 
volume of this work, have sometimes been. known. to arrest the 
progress of, this formidable disease ; and extraordinary bleeding 
alone has, I am told, been found to prove effectual also.. But as 
neither of these can confidently be relied on asa cure, although 
many are of opinion, that bleeding in the fall of the season goes 
a great length as a preventive; it is much to be wished, that 
some of your experienced readers and correspondents would, fa- 
vour the public, through the medium of your Journal, with their 
opinions on it; for it is probable many other experiments haye 
been tried, or, heard of being,tried with it, by some of your nu- 
merous readers, besides those above mentioned, even previous, 
as well as subsequent, to their appearance in the Magazine, and 
some of these too perhaps successfully. I have often heard a 
farmer, an acquaintance of mine, of unquestionable veracity, de- 
. clare, that he once cured a quey that was far gone in the quars 
ter ill, by means of a fright. This was.in one of her hinder 
uarters, On hastily entering the byre,, into, which she had 
een recently driven from the fiel ,, he observed her start a little, 
hence it immediately oceurred to him, that if it were possible to 
raise * her, the circulation of the bleod, would in consequence 
become more rapid, which, might put a stop. to the further ad- 
vancement of the disease. Stimulated by, this idea, he of course 
used every effort imaginable to render her furious; which he soon 


accomplished ; for by the time one of his servants had returned 





: oe | ret Ti ' 
* To excite, to madden.—WJamieson’s Scotish; Dict. , 
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from going a,little distance for an experienced cow-doctor, she 
was so fierce that they eould not go near her with safety. ‘This, 
however, produced the desired effect; for next day she was turn- 
ed out to pasture with the rest, and ate as if nothing had hap- 

ned. ‘This’ is certainly a curious case; but, if doubted, the 
gentleman who witnessed it is still living, and, I have no doubt, 
will reailily attest its authenticity. 

There is another complaint incidental to cattle, which, I am 
inclined to think, is becoming more frequent than formerly, but 
of which I do not recollect to have seén any account in the Far- 
mer’s Magazine. This is, excrescences or growths, as provin- 
cially called, on different parts of the body, but especially on the 
neck, sometimes externally, and’sometimes internally. ‘Those of 
the former description seldom prove fatal if properly treated, but 
the latter generally do, I have heard of one or two instances in 
which these last were’cut out; but I never had an opportunity of 
seeing the experiment made'but once; and in this instance the 
animal lingered some months after; but at last died:' Those who 
have had most experience of the complaint, seem to be of opi- 
nion, that it runs a good deal on a dlcod, or, in other words, is 
hereditary; so that if such be the case, it ought to be kept in 
view in the selection of ‘breeding stock. At present I know of 
but one instance of it, ina two-year old quey. In this ‘case, 
the growth is near the root of the tongue; but as she is fast 
growing sensibly worse and worsé at eating and. breathing, 
which she has already considerable difficulty in performing, 
there is no expectation of her recovery. ‘The neck was severely 
blistered as close to the affected part as possible, but to no pur- 
pose. Perhaps some of your readers may have it in their power 
to favour us with an account of a cure for this complaint, which 
will be thankfully received. 

I shall conclude this paper with a few additional remarks on 
the subject of my former communications, which you had the 
goodness to publish in your useful Miscellany, and which is, to 
me at least, a very interesting one. When a cow or bullock, 
&c. happens to get choked with a turnip; it is now thought by 
many that it is ‘safer to stab in the side than apply the choking- 
rope; but it is not generally known; I presume,’ that a sm 
quantity of train oil, administered at this critical moment, fre- 
quently renders both these applications unnecessary, by allay- 
ing the swelling until the turnip wastes and goes off of its own 
accord. This, however, is an incontrovertible’ fact; and one 
which I have lately had frequent opportunities of ascertaining 
by personal experience. ‘Till lately, it was customary; in cases 
of this kind, and still continues so with a good many, to rope, 
as soon as it is found impracticable to work off the turnip with 
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one’s hand; but this is now viewed by many as hazardous, and 
has often proved fatal, and that not unfrequently even when 
rformed by such as gave themselves out for experienced hands, 
When the turnip, however, happens to be jarge, so as almost 
entirely to prevent the animal’s breathing, which is known by 
feeling, or by its swelling fast, it will be necessary to stab, in 
case the oil which I would recommend having recourse to on all 
such occasions; in the first instance, fail to reduce the swelling, 
provided it increases to that pitch as to render the beast to all 
appearance in imminent danger. Stabbing is quite a simple 
operation, can be performed by one person in most cases with- 
eut any assistance, and gives the animal no particular inconve- 
nience whatever afterwards. It is perhaps unnecessary to ob- 
serve; that what is termed the near or left side; is that in which 
this operation is performed. Nature indeed points it out as so; 
for; in cases of this kind, it is always considerably more swelled 
than the other: A span from the top of the haunch-bone, and 
a small distance'below the spar rib; is generally reckoned the 
propet part to stab an ordinary sized beast; and other descrip- 
tions in proportion. This; however, is easily known by ex- 
amining a beast in its natural state. In stabbing, care ought to 
be taken not to perform it too horizontally, but let the instru- 
ment be held in a direction so as it were to go pretty low out on 
the opposite side: 

The only safe instrument used for this purpose, is a\round 
iron spike, somewhat thicker than a quill, and five or six inehes 
long. This, which is fitted into a small wooden handle, and 
ground to a sharp triangular point, is pushed into the animal 
with a thin tube neatly fitted on it, which is let remain; and in 
order to keep it blowing, it is sometimes necessary to cleat it 
with the instrument before the swelling subside. If the animal 
be much swollen, a cord ought to be fastened to the upper end 
of the tube, and round its belly, so as to prevent it from blow- 
ing out, which it might otherwise do. ese instruments are 
now made and sold in various parts of the country, at I think 
from two to three shillings a piece. Each of them ought to have 
two tubes at least. In cases of stabbing; it is common to put a 
little tar on the wound as soen as the swelling subsides. hen 
swelling proceeds from gan over great quantity of green food, 
&c. tar, as has been observed, answers the same end as oil; 
but, in cases of choking, it is more difficult to administer, and 
sometimes indeed entirely impracticable. Salt and water are 
likewise sometimes applied as a remedy, and they are said to 
operate as such; and some recommend. putting a little spirits 


among the oil, which they say makes the intended effect more. 
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rapid; but as to this I am unacquainted. I have known u 
wards of a chopin of oil given to a beast when choked, in the 
eourse of an hour or two, without its being the least the worse 
of it afterwards. In the course of my experience, I have al- 
ways found cattle from two to five years old most liable to choke 
with turnip; which is owing, I suppose, to the difficulty they 
have in chewing when renewing their teeth. Those who advo- 
cate the cause of roping, insist that it is preferable to all other 
methods of cure, because they say it relieves the animal at once, 
This, tg be sure, cannot be disputed. That it will either cure or 
kill instantaneously, is beyond all doubt. But it must be remem- 
bered, that qemeelp aseason elapses without furnishing accounts 
of accidents happening by it, even where no blame could be 
imputed to those concerned in its performance._ Stabbing is not 
infallible perhaps ‘more than roping; but, for my part, I never 
' saw or heard of an instance in which it failed, if. performed be- 
fore the beast fell, except that mentioned by ‘ A Cumberland 
Farmer,’ in the 18th volume of the Magazine; and in instances 
where the swelling proceeds only from an over great quantity 
of green food, its efficacy can almost to a certainty be relied on. 

have only room to add, that these remarks are written with- 
out any ostentatious motive of communicating instruction, but 
‘chiefly on purpose to draw the attention of some of your better 
qualified correspondents to this important, though, I regret to 
say, comparatively neglected subject; which, should they do, 
or prove otherwise useful, I shall consider the time spent in 
committing them to paper amply rewarded. 

ARMENTARIUS, 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Experiments, recommended for Saving Clover-Seeds in Scotland, 


Sir, 

I was much pleased with Mr Rintoul’s excellent paper 
on the advantages likely to be derived from an attempt to grow 
and save clover-seed in Scotland, published in the 75th Number 
of your Magazine. My attention was led by it to a subject up- 
on which f had not previously passed a thought; and my plea- 
sure in reading it arose, not so much from its own mefitsy as 
from the apparent practicability of carrying the measure it pro- 
posed into effect. I regretted that it was not publishéd in time 
to admit of my making an experiment with red clover last sea-- 
son; but I availed myself of an opportunity I possessed, of mak- 
ing one with white clover. This sufficiently satisfied me of the 
practicability, in tolerably favourable seasons, and on proper 
soils, of Scotish farmers —_ at Teast a sufficiency of clover 
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seed to serve themselves. The seed I obtained, though the 
crop was not attended to in the early part of the season, was 
very good. I gave samples of it to several seedsmen; and, for 
your satisfaction, I send herewith one to —_ 

Your correspondent G.’s letter, published in the 76th Num- 
ber of your Magazine, shows that the experiment has succeeded 
tolerably well with red clover, in the Carse of Gowrie. | The 
experiment seems to have been suggested accidentally ; and, on 
that aceount, the cleaning of the seed from the husk must have 
been attended with some trouble, to those not acquainted with 
the subject. I have no doubt, however, that those who may 
choose to repeat it, will profit much in many respects: by the 
statements of Mr Rintoul. 

As the present season seems to promise a fair and favourable 
opportunity for Scotish farmers to make a trial to save clover- 
seed, I would earnestly, through your Magazine, persuade them 
to embrace it. It is not necessary, and would indeed be impro- 
per in them, to make the trial at first to any great extent, or 
indeed to an extent that would occasion to them, should it fail, 
a loss of any consequence. An acre or less of clover, upon a 
dry sharp soil, wedld be sufficient for the purpose. 

The experiment ought, however, to be fairly made. The 
farmer in the Carse of Gowrie seems to have made it on the se- 
cond crop, the first having been cut at the usual period. This 
might do in some seasons, or on very early spots; but it ought 
not to be trusted to. The farmer ought either to pasture:the 
field intended for the experiment for the early part of the sca- 
son with sheep, as recommended by Mr Rintoul, or, if that 
cannot be done, to cut it earlier than he might otherwise think 
of doing. In my opinion, the best plan he could follow would 
be, to cut the field as soon as the grass would take the scythe, 
by which means he would obtain a very early and vigorous se- 
cond crop. It is well known that the teeth of sheep affect the 
grass, and prevent it from immediately beginning to grow again. 
This would be entirely avoided by the method just mentioned. 

Ihave no doubt that many experiments will be made this 
season. If those who make them would have the goodness, 
through the medium of your Magazine, to communicate the re- 
sult to the public, they would bestow upon it a lasting obliga- 
tion. In conclusion, [ would only suggest, that I think this a 
subject worthy the attention of the Highland Society, whose 
exertions have done so much good to Scotland. That Society 
could ‘not perhaps offer a premium with more propriety, or 
chance of advantage, than for the best-specimens of clover seed 
grown and preserved in Scotland. Lam, Sir, &e. 

, 15th April, 1819. T. F. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Importation of Corn and Wool. 
| From Lord Erskine’s ARMATA, Part I.] 






* How,’ I asked, ‘ after the return of peace, should there 
have been no markets for the farmer’s produce ?—Surely, in 
peace, as in war, your people must be fed?’ 

‘ The demands of government during war,’ he answered, 

‘ were enormous, and supplied by contracts at very high prices, 
to be sent beyond seas for the support of fleets and armies, and 
the inhabitants of countries which were the seats of war, be- r 
sides the sustenance of immense numbers of prisoners at home. 
—On the cessation of hostilities this vast consumption not only 
suddenly stopped, but the tide turned against us, and great 
quantities of foreign corn were poured in from those very coun- 
tries whose battles we had been fighting, not only with our 
blood but. our treasure; so that remaining comparatively un- 
burthened, they could raise every kind of grain at one-third of 
the expense which falls upon the Armatan.farmer.— With this 
foreign grain of every description, our markets now became 
glutted, whilst our own produce remained in our granaries un- 
sold; because the importers could sell at a large profit, for a 
price which would scarcely pay the labour and taxes upon an 
Armatan farm.’ 

* But where was your government all this while?’ 

* Our government,’ he answered, ‘ was no otherwise in fault 
than in not being perhaps sufficiently on its guard to prevent 
the evil at the very first moment of the peace; and when at last 
it proceeded to pass a law to check importations, it had great 
difficulties to encounter; the multitude, who, in all nations, 
are honest and upright, but who, upon the most important oc- 
casions, are often quite incapable of understanding their own 
interests, became every where tumultuous, even to riot and re- 
bellion, reasoning (if it deserve the name) that whatever had 
a tendency to raise the price of bread, without any reference 
to the causes of the then prices of grain, was an unjust and 
cruel disregard of the wants and sufferings of the poor; but 
their ignorance was soon proved by the event:-—When the fo- 
reign corn was selling cheap in our markets, whilst that of their 
own country remained in the barns undisposed of, .bread was 
undoubtedly cheaper, but they had then no money to buy it with, 
however cheap, because their masters could no longer employ 
them, and they were every where discharged. When grain 
fetched an encouraging price to the growers, they were all em- 
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ployed, and wages of course rose in proportion to the value of 
their labour to their employers; but when, from the sale of fo- 
reign corn in all the markets, it sunk below any profit from 
home cultivation, bread, as I have just told you, became cheap- 
er; but the clamourers had no bread at all.—A cheap loaf was 
but a sorry sight to those who had only to look at it—The king- 
dom therefore presented every where a face of the utmost dis- 
tress; nor is the law which even now regulates importations b 
any means sufficiently protective, because that which was tnecad 
ed to be the lowest price in our markets became generally the 
highest ; a consequence foretold in our public councils when the 
law was in progress, by one'of the ablest men in our country. 
The law indeed would be sufficiently protective, if, when the 
ports were open under it, our markets were only refreshed by 
the fair commerce of foreign countries until they fell again be- 
low the importing standard; but that is by no means the case: 
the importations are not made by foreigners, but by capitalists 
amongst ourselves, who having money enough to stand the 
losses of unsuccessful speculations, can bring in their corn at 
the most favourable times, and, being allowed to warehouse 
without duties, have their granaries always full, when the law 
enables them to sell; which suddenly throws down the markets, 
to the ruin of our agricultural classes. 

‘ But the mistaken notion, which crippled the law in its 
foundation, was very soon exposed. When the ruined farmers 
had in many places discharged their labourers, and throughout 
the whole country had reduced their establishments, the unem- 
ployed with their children fell of course upon the public ; and 
the manufacturers and traders, whose customers now filled our 

or-houses and our prisons, found out at last that God had so 
fashioned the world, that all his creatures must flourish or de- 
cay together. f 

‘ Another evil of almost equal magnitude overhangs us.— 
We have a creature called the bletur, which is not only the 
perfection of animal food, but whose covering, given it by na- 
ture, becomes when manufactured our own also, and for many 
ages has been the pride and wealth of our country.— Would 
you then believe, that though other nations produce the same 
animals, at such an inferior price, from their climates and un- 
taxed conditions, as to render all competition ridiculous; yet 
this raw material is suffered to be imported and worked up here, 
whilst the breeders of Armata can scarcely pay their shepherds 
for the care of their flocks, and are iy a we breaking up 


their farms, even in those parts of the island proverbially fa- 
mous for their propagation ?’ 
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Icould not here help interrupting again, by asking—* Where 
was your government all this while /—or rather perhaps I should 
ask, have you any government at all?’—* Certainly,’ he an- 
swered, * we have, and one that is justly the any of our world ; 
but nothing is perfect. The matter was lately brought before 
the great council, and was passed over without redress ; but you 
must not be hasty in judging of the national character from such 
a seemingly absurd Secpaleatian ys Pee great council is com- 

of men. far superior, from talents and information, to 
those of any other country, but who are now and then obliged 
to suffer their own good sense to be overshadowed by the non- 
sense of others; they are not chosen equally by the various 
classes of an intelligent people, but are got together in such a 
manner that loca] interests and local prejudices sometimes pre- 
vail over the opinions of calightaneh statesmen.—If you fad 
understood our language, it would have amused you to have 
been present at thei debate—The greater number said that 
they would not depart from an ancient policy of free importa- 
tion, under which the country had so long flourished, and I 
have no doubt they belieyed they were pursuing its best inte- 
rests; but they probably never looked into an account—they 
knew nothing of the immense and alarming increase of the im- 
portations complained of, nor their former proportions at dif- 
ferent periods to the home growth, nor the effect of this in- 
crease upon the staple of the country, nor did they consider 
whether our own bleturs might not be Wee by proper en- 
couragements to-a higher, perhaps to a perfection equal with 
those of any other country, so as in time to supply most of our 
manufactures at as cheap a rate, preserving within ourselves the 
immense sums annually drained from us by purchasing abroad 
what we might produce at home. When this improvident con- 
clusion of the select body was brought before the whole coun- 
cil, they, without further examination, confirmed it; and then, 
as innocently as the bleturs which were the subjects of their de- 
cision, went out of the fold in which they had been penned to 
scatter themselyes over the capital, where I will very soon carry 
you to see them.’ 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Considerations on the Proposed Repeal of the Usury Laws. 
[From the Edinburgh Magazine, published by A, Constable & Co. March 1819,] 


As the question about repealing the Usury Laws is again be- 
fore Parliament, I hope ii may not be thought improper to offer 
a few plain remarks on so important a subject, and to request 
the attention of the readers of your Journal to considerations in 
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which most of them cannot fail to take an interest. It is neither 
my wish, nor haye I the ability, to defend these laws on gene- 
ral principles, nor to examine the grounds on which their re- 
peal has been demanded, some of which have been very ably 
stated and enforced in your Number for August last year. Alb 
that I propose is to call the notice of your readers to what ap- 
pear to me likely to be some of the immediate consequences of 
this repeal, whatever may be its ultimate advantages; and in 
doing this, I wish to be understood as rather suggesting doubts 
as'to the expediency of the measure, in hopes of being set right, 
if I am wrong, than offering any decided opinion on a ‘question 
so difficult and comprehensive. 

Looking at the subject as a man of business, but little conver. 
sant with the enlarged views and ingenious reasonings of specu- 
lative men, I cannot help thinking that there is something in the 
nature or functions of money, that takes it out of the common 
class of commodities, the price and the return for the use of 
which are left to the private agreement of the parties concerned, 
The case of land, houses, and other subjects temporarily entrust- 
ed.to another than their owner, differs, 1 think, in some essen- 
tial particulars from a loan in money. One can never be under 
so pressing: a necessity to become the occupier of these subjects, 
as even responsible individuals may be, on particular occasions, 
fer pecuniary accommodation. No prodigal or spendthrift will 
eyer have recourse to a lease of farms or houses, at a rent above 
their value, as a mode of supplying funds for his extravagance, 
or relieving himself from difficulties. The transaction between 
the owner and occupier of these subjects is therefore regulated 
by mutual convenience; and though the former,may obtain a 
rent much above the legal rate of interest of the money for 
which he purchased them, this cannot be said to be extorted 
from the necessities of the latter, or a premium received for ad- 
ministering to his follies. 

The law, it has been observed, does not prevent a man from 
purchasing goods on credit, at more than the market price; and 
these he may sell again, in order to raise money, at a rate as 
much below the market price; and, by this double loss, he may 
be paying for the use of money a much higher rate of interest 
than if he had been allowed to borrow it directly from the mo- 
ney lender. Since money may be obtained in this circuitous 
inode, without the terms being liable to challenge, however hard 
they may be-for the debtor, would it not be better to Jet him go 
into the money market at once, and find what he wants upon 
the best terms he can ? 

If there be an error inthis conclusion, it must be sought for, 
] imagine, in the peculiar character of money, considered not 
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so much in the light of a commodity itself, as the representative 
of all other commodities, or that for which all other commodi- 
ties can be readily exchanged. ‘The price of commodities, and 
the price to be paid for the use of money, may not be so exact- 
ly of the same nature as to justify legislators in leaving both to 
be adjusted by the same means. T he demand for commodities 

is limited by-the wants of the consumers, and, in ordinary cases, 
by their means of paying for them from funds which already ex- 
ist. Except in the extraordinary ¢ case just stated, which could 
not answer the purpose of a borrower to any great extent, or 
longer than till his object was discovered, the “supply of com- 
modities is necessarily regulated by this demand ; but the de- 

mand for money may not be limited by the real wants of the 
borrowers, or the funds which they actually possess for repaying 
it at a stipulated period. Money is not only like commodities 
wanted for immediate consumption, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, but as the means of speculation, with a view to future 

profit; and for this last purpose the demand may be out of all 
proportion greater than for the former. Such projectors or 
speculators certainly do not always deserve the censure that has 
been often attached to the name; but there does not seem much 
reason for complaint on their part, or on the part of the public, 

if the laws are so framed as to give a preference in the money 
market to established trades. ‘There is no law to prevent them 
from risking their own capital ; nor is it very probable that any 
useful project, or any new line of business that-was at all pro- 
mising, has ever been interdicted by the Usury Laws. 

But it is no part of my present purpose to defend these laws; 
so far from it, that I am as ready as their warmest opponents to 
admit, that their operation is in many instances exceedingly in- 
jurious. But it is one thing to impose regulations on a state of 
freedom, and another thing, atter these regulations have been 
submitted to for centuries, and nations have flourished under 
them,.to return all at once to a system of which there has been 
no experience in the present structure of society. Besides, we 
know the hardships of our present Usury Laws, but the conse- 
quences of their repeal can only be matter of conjecture; some 
of these, however, are at least probable. 

One of the first difliculties:in the way of repealing the Usury 
Laws, ‘is the great and sudden fluctuations to which the money 
market seems to be peculiarly liable. How far this may be ow- 
ing to the present state of our currency, I shall not stop to in- 
quire; but that the power which the Bank of England now pos- 
sesses of enlarging or diminishing the supply at pleasure, must 
have some effect in rendering money abundant or scarce at 
short intervals, is undeniable. “It appears from documents re- 
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cently published, that in a few weeks the issues of the Bank 
have varied by so large a sum as four or five millions. But as 
a proofof this fluctuation within short periods, whatever may be 
the cause, I may refer.to the article on Mr Bentham’s treatise, 
in the Edinburgh Review for December 1816, the writer of 
which, though decidedly hostile to the Usury Laws, admits, 
that their repeal would not then be expedient, because the mar- 
ket rate of interest was higher than that fixed by law; whereas 
the Committee of the House of Commons last year were of opi- 
nion that the market rate having then fallen below the legal 
rate, the measure might be ventured on under peculiar advan- 
tages. Thus, in the short period of about a year and a half, a 
considerable difference must have taken place in the yearly va- 
lue of an article, by which all others are interchanged, and their 
own value measured, And it deserves to be remarked, that, in 
the former of these years, the higher interest of money was not 
the consequence of speculation, nor high profits, but of general 
distress. The channels in which it had been employed for 
some years before were shut, and the ordinary sniaele of 
peaceful commerce were not yet opened, Money, nevertheless, 
was so scarce, that many who could give the best security were 
not able to obtain it but upon annuity interest; that is, at as 
much or more than the estimated profits of trade, which include 
both the interest of money and the risk and remuneration of him 
who employs it. These profits have been supposed not to exceed 
10 or 12 per cent.; but in 1816, a great deal of money was bor- 
rowed at a higher rate. _It will not much affect the question to 
admit, that the present laws made borrowing more difficult, and 
obliged the lender to demand a higher premium for the use of 
it. The fact, however, that a great difference prevailed in the 
market rate of interest at the two periods is unquestionable. 

In looking forward to the consequences of repealing the Usury 
Laws, this fluctuation in the market rate of interest ought not to 
pass unnoticed, ‘The removal of all restrictions would allow it 
a wider range, and at shorter intervals than at present. ‘The 
highest and lowe’t rates would be further from one another, 
and the intermediate fluctuations more frequent and rapid. The 
time for which money was lent would, therefore, probably, 
affect the rate of interest, Lenders might not wish to deprive 
themselves of the power of taking adyantage of these fluctua- 
tions. Though the public funds seldom afford an interest of 5 
per cent., many prefer them to landed security at that rate, be- 
cause they can command their money at pleasure. Hence it is 
probable that a repeal of the Usury Laws would affect the mer- 
cantile classes and the agricultural somewhat differently, 
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In a large class of transactions, the discounting of bills at short 
dates, the rate of interest might vary from time to time, but, at 
the same time and place, would probably be rendered uniform 
by an agreement among the bankers. From that rate it would 
be held rather disreputable in ordinary cases to deviate. Bank- 
ers in extensive business cannot obtain 'so accurate a knowledge 
of the circumstances of their customers as to establish a gradu- 
ated scale of discounts adapted to the various degrees of risk 
they may run. Where the security was not thought quite suf- 
ficient, they would decline discounting altogether as at present. 
This would be the consequence in all large towns at least, where 
there are several banking establishments. It might be other- 
wise in the country, and in transactions between private indivi- 
duals everywhere ; but these would bear but a small proportion 
to the whole sum advanced on bills. 

‘A general understanding of this kind, which seems almost un- 
avoidable, would go far to defeat the hopes of those who expect 
much advantage from the system of liberty. An uniform rate 
of interest would still be established in practice; none but the 
most necessitous would be willing to pay more, and few respect- 
able lenders would subject themselves to the odium of exacting 
more. 

As I wish to confine myself to those considerations which lie 


upon the surface of this important question, I shall not inquire 

what may be the circumstances that would lead to changes in 

this rate. That there would be such changes from time to time 

is unquestionable ; and there might possibly be a difference also 

even at the same time in different parts of the kingdom. One 

thing, however, is sufficiently obvious;—the ‘rate of interest 
t 


might rise or fall without any corresponding alteration in the 
abilities of those who had to pay it. Bankers who invest their 
capital, or a great part of it, in the public funds, as most of 
them do, are understood to restrict or enlarge their discounts at 
present oe to the price of these funds, but when the in- 
terest of money should become not more fixed than the price of 
3 per cent. consols, the latter might operate not so much upon 
the amount of discounts as upon the ¢erms. When this descri 

tion of Stock is below 60, it is a pretty clear proof ‘that money 
is very scarce; but this is just the time when a stock-jobbing 
banker would exact the highest interest, that is, when the bor- 
rower is probably least able to pay it. The rate of interest es- 
tablished by the a of bankers would, therefore, in all pro- 
bability, be regulated in some measure by the fluctuation of Go- 
vernment securities, instead of their advances being restricted or 
enlarged, as at present, according to this fluctuation. In chus- 
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ing s' between the one and the other mode of employing their ca- 
pital, t hese men act as all other prudent men do, giving the 
preference to what is or appears to be the most profitable. It 
would be foolish to blame them. I only mean to suggest a 
cause for the rise or fall of bankers’ interest; and I may add, 
that while, under the present laws, a limited amount of good 
bills may always be turned into cash at a discount not exceed- 
ing 5 per cent., the same bills, even though moncy was no scarcer 
than befor e, might, under a system of perfect freedom as to the 
rate of interest, be subject to a discount of 6 or 7 per cent. Some 
might thus be accommodated who would not have been so at 
the present legal interest; but others who would, must now pay 
more. If Titius, who could not under the present Usury Laws 
be sonauenithetind at less than 10 per cent., would, by their re- 
peal, get what he needs at 7, Caius may then have to pay 7 for 
what he can now procure at 5. 

What might be the effect of this measure upon the prices of 
the public funds, or the terms on which Government would have 
to make its loans, I shall not presume to conjecture. When 
money is scarce, the present laws give Government a sort of 
monopoly, no borrower but itself being allowed. to offer more 
than 5 per cent, If they were repealed, all other borrowers 
would be at liberty to bid against the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Whether or no this would be an evil, I pretend not to 
determine. 

But in the case of those who are not in trade, or who borrow 
without any prospect of repay ing the mouey from their own 
funds, till after the lapse of years, . the effects of the Jjiberty con- 
tended for would probably be far less uniform than in the trans- 
actions already noticed. Landed proprietors, it is well known, 
form the most numerous portion of this class of borrowers. 
They have not, like merchants, the means of making large pay- 
inents on a short notice. ‘To pay off one mortgage, they must 
generally contract another. ‘The lender must ‘submit to some 
delay to , complete this operation, and the borrower, in every 
case of this kind, must incur some inconvenience and expense. 
‘To compensate these disadvantages, the former will demand, 
and the latter agrce to pay, a rate of interest higher than what 
may be called the mercantile rate. A merchant might be ac- 
commodated with a great part of his trading capital on bills at 
three months at the rate of 4 per cent., while a landed proprie- 
tor might not be able to borrow to the extent of one-fourth the 
ralue of his property at a lower rate than six, including the law 
charges on his mortgage. Even those lenders who wish their 
money to lic on good security for years, would calculate the 
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chances of a fluctuation in the rate of interest during that period 
in their own favour, and would stipulate for a higher rate at the 
very outset accordingly. If they did not, their law agents would 
not fail to point out opportunities of investing their money to 
more advantage when they occurred; the interest of these peo- 
ple themselves, which does not consist in the infrequency of 
transactions of this kind, would give a stimulus to their activity. 

Such, I imagine, would be some of the consequences of re- 
pealing the Usury Laws on the two great classes of our borrow- 
ers. Whether or no they would be positively injurious upon 
the whole may be doubtful; but that any real advantage te 
them would result from the measure, appears very improbable. 
‘I have already alluded to the balance of profit and loss in the 
case of merchants; the same thing would occur in regard to 
landed proprietors. If one who hus lent 10,000/. to A on mort- 
gage at five per cent., calls it up to lend. it again to B at six per 
cent., the inconvenience which the former suffers may be se 
against the a¢commodation of the latter, the lender himsel!’ be- 
ing the only gainer by the transaction. His gain, to be sure, 
is perfectly fair; but that is not the main argument for repealing 
the Usury Laws. Their repeal, it is pretended, would be ad- 
vantageous to all parties. 

With regard to other money transactions, various as the 
wants, and prospects, and dispositions of individuals, it is im- 
possible to compare the effects of the present system with those 
likely to ensue from the removal of all restraints. But if we 
consider the relative situation of lender and borrower, that the 
one is never under the same necessity to lend that the other of- 
ten is to borrow, the protection which the law affords to the 
latter against extortion, ought not, I think, to be deemed an 
impertinent interference with the rights and interests of indivi- 
duals. 

27th February 1819. s 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Rural Economy of France and England, in Letters to 
M. Ch. Pictet, one of the Editors of the Bibliotheque Uni- 
verselle, By Freperic LuLiin pe Cuarracvieux. 


I. Consequences of Large and Small Farms. 


I am well aware that a minute subdivision of land diminishes 
the produce of the state, because the eccupier of a small farm 
has not full employment for all the year. L know, also, that 
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profits will accumulate most in a country where the land is di- 
vided in such a manner, that every workman shall be obliged to 
employ all his powers. 

We know, for example, that in England agriculture does not 
employ more than half the population, that is to say, eight mil- 
lions, or six hundred for every square league; the surface of 
the British Isles being thirteen thousand two hundred and fifty- 
ene leagues. If property was divided in France in the same 
proportion, fourteen millions would suffice for the cultivation 
of twenty two thousand seven hundred square leagues, the ex- 
tent of its surface ; whilst its agriculture actually employs twenty 
one millions, or nine hundred for the square league,—since the 
population of the cities of the kingdom does not exceed six mil- 
lions, and that of the towns two millions. 

‘I will deduct two millions and a half from the twenty one, 
which form the rural erp of France,—the number which 
may be required for the extra labour necessary in the culture of 
five millions of arpents cz vines which it contains. It will fol- 
low, nevertheless, that the agriculture of France employs, in 
proportion to the extent of the two countries, four millions and 
a half of people more than that of England. There is, conse- 
quently, a-total loss of reproduction in France equal to this ex- 
cess. 

But we are not on this account to reproach the cultivators of 
France with idleness ; the cause is to be found in the plan ad- 

ted in the division of the land and labour of the country. 
Four-fifths of her territory are cultivated by small proprietors, 
who seldom possess more land than is required for their subsist- 
ence, and not enough to give full employment .to their families. 
These families depending on the produce of the soil for their 
maintenance, and not on wages, confine their labour to the 
raising it. 

This loss of the labour of four millions and a half of peo- 
ple, is not the effect of idleness, but of an unprofitable employ- 
ment of their time; and it is therefore not so readily perceived 
at first view. According to Young, we see stout men travel two 
Jeagues in France to sell an egg. We ought rather to admire the 
activity of these men; for the bad employment of their powers 
is not their own choice, but results from the condition in which 
they are placed. It is owing to this that France has been able 
to support the great depopulation of war, without its productive 
labours having been diminished ; for there is always more hands 
in the kingdom than labour to employ them. 

The same thing could not have happened in England, be- 
eause the land of that country is cultivated by hired labourers, 
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whose wages being always in proportion to their work, no la- 
bourer can afford to be idle. He-must seek work wherever it 
can be found. The farmer, in his turn, who pays for this la~ 
bour, necessarily reduces the number of his hands as much as 
ible. Thus the state of society in England allows no more 

r to be employed in any branch of industry than is indis- 
sable for performing it. : 

The agriculture of England requiting only eight millions of 
the population out of sixteen, leaves the other eight free to pur- 
sue other employments; while the agriculture of France, tak- 
ing up twenty-one millions, that country can devote to other 
employments no more than the same number of eight millions. 
But as the products obtained by these employments ought to 
be in proportion to the whole population of the two states, in 
order to estimate the profits which each might derive from 
them, it follows that their amount, divided every year among 
the Exiglish, is to that which is in like manner divided among 
the French, as 7 to 4: 

This difference explains at once the immense exportation of 
English commodities, the accumulation of a capital twelve times 
and a half more considerable than that of France; and finally, 
the fondness of the Economists for the method adopted in the 
division of the soil, and in the labour of a people among whom 
this division has produced such important consequences. These 
consequences would be quite decisive, if the problem of human 
societies consisted only in increasing their power by means of 
their wealth; but there are other conditions coalde to secure 
public happiness,—happiness, which is both the bond and the 


purpose of society. 

‘ The first condition, no doubt, is national power, of which 
wealth is one of the elements; but the second depends on the 
distribution of the public wealth among the members of the 
state; for, that men may be happy, every one must have a share 
of, it, an unequal share no doubt, but still sufficient to relieve 
him from the terror of want, for poverty is the greatest of evils. 
The last condition required, is the protection of the laws, under 
which every one may enjoy his portion in security. 


II. Poor Rates of England. 


The great prosperity of which the social system of England 
has been the source, has changed the original distribution of 
the public wealth among its members. The rich in their in- 
crease have disp the less rich; they have driven them 
from one possession after another, till nothing is left to the lat- 
ter but the air for their patrimony. ‘This class of people with- 
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out property, reduced to subsist on wages, has been placed in 
some degree out of the social interests ; and its state of independ- 
ence threatens alike the great and the small interests, because it 
has nothing to hope from either. 

This class now forms a population of eleven millions, out of 
the sixteen which the three kingdoms contain; of which. there 
are six in England, one in Scotland, and four among the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. ‘This immense body subsists upon “the same 
terms, whether it be in agriculture or manufactures. In both it 
has no right but to wages, and buys its subsistence in the same 
market. Thus the interest of the whole of this class is the same, 
and opposite to that of all those who possess capital, or market- 
able commodities. 

It is true that these eleven millions of individuals, alw ays at la- 
bour, since it is labour only that can procure their wages, produce 
an immense quantity of work in the year for the capitalists who 
employ them ; and the wealth of these capitalists is increased in 
proportion. But this accumulation of wealth has a tendency in 
its turn to enlarge continually the size of estates and of farms. 
The law, by permitting entails, which are multiplied by vanity, 
labours to render per petual a system, of which the consequence 
is to produce great wealth, a great power, a high degree of res 
finement, and great dangers. 

When I had the honour to address you in 1813, I thought I 
saw the presence of these dangers ; and my opinion has ‘been 
confirmed every day since. The dangers are seen, but not the 
remedy. In fact there is no remedy; for the source of the evil 
is in the distribution of the public wealth. But the possession 
of this wealth is not in a collective form, but in the hands of ins 
dividuals; so that the law cannot alter its distribution without 
encroaching on the right of property. 

The great object is to restore to the proprictary interest a 
part of these eleven millions of the population who are excluded 
from it, in order to change the respective proportions of the two 
classes, whose interests are at present direetly opposite. The 
method of attaining this would be by a general return to the 
sy stem of small farms. For the little farmer being the owner of 
the means of subsistence, his interest is immediately separated 
from that of the common |: abourer, who has nothjng but wages. 

Chance has afforded a palliative for this order of things i in the 
Poor-rates. This tax certainly was not viewed. in this light. 
Charity established the poor-rates, but policy must maintain 
them, as the only means of preserving, in some degree, an equi- 
librium in the distribution of the public wealth. The poor-rates 
have become one of the political resources of the system of Eng- 
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land; for the first duty of society is to see that every one of its 
members may be able to procure subsistence. The slaves among 
the Romans, and the serfs among the Russians, represented in the 
social system of these nations the class of labourers without pro- 
perty. But that system placed them on the great estates, which 
were charged with their maintenance and protection; whereas, 
in the modern system, these labourers being left to their own in- 
dependent efforts, form a distinct part of the State, without hav- 
ing any patrimony in it. They have no security for their ex- 
istence but in the wages of labour, and are thus placed in a state 
of hostility to the proprietary classes. In this extremity the 
English system has for its object to secure the subsistence of the 
labourer by means of the poor-rates; and, at the same time, to 
give him an interest in supporting the present arrangements of 
society, from which he derives such an advantage. 

The poor-rates of England now exceed two hundred millions 
of Francs (about eight millions Sterling), which is as much as all 
the land-tax of France. Out of the six millions of labourers in 
England, about four millions have a snare of the poorsrates; so 
that every individual may receive at the rate of 50 francs, or 
every family 250. ‘This distribution certainly restores, in some 
measure, the balance of wealth, and gives an interest in the sup- 
port of the society, to those who had none before. 

The establishment of poor-rates, whatever may be their abuses, 
will nevertheless be adopted in every country where the state of 
manners and the accumulation of wealth create a class of la- 
bourers without property, whose number exceeds half the popu- 
lation, because the system of modern nations, when arrived at 
this point, necessarily leads to compulsory measures for the pur- 
pose of re-establishing an equilibrium in the means of subsisting 
the people, and also in the relation which ought to be preserved 
among their different classes. ‘These institutions will assume 
the mask of charity, but they will in fact belong to politics; and 
this character will be recognised in the impossibility of sup- 
we them. We have a striking proof of this at our very 

oor. 
France is fortunate enough to be far from the necessity of 
having recourse to such an expedient, because the distribution 
of wealth there is very different from what it is England. The 
Revolution has overthrown the great interests, to endow the 
small ones with their spoil; and these last have multiplied ac- 
cordingly. Thus, the latter have become the preponderating 
class in France; four-fifths of the landed property belong to it ; 
commerce and manufactures continue, as they have always been, 
VOL. XK. NO. 78. 
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in its possession, and the legislature by requiring the division 
of inheritanees, has put the seal on this order of things. ‘This 
economy is the basis on which the political institutions of France 
must necessarily be founded; since the national power consists 
only in uniting this majority of small interests. The security 
of social order in France rests then on the vast number of these 
interests, which have nothing to claim, because they have al- 
ready received all. ‘Their only tendency therefore must be to 


maintain that order of things in which they find the guarantee 
of their possessions. 


III. Agricultural Produce of France and England. 


The total revenue of the agriculture of France is at this time, 
acre for-aere, nearly equal to that of England. Such an asser- 
tion has need of proof. 

France contains 13) millions of Arpents; of which 

70 millions are Arable Land, 
5 in Vineyards, 
24 in Forests, 
4 in Meadows, 
5 in Lacern and Sainfoin, 
23 in Roads, Wastes and Waters. 


13} 

These data are only approximations, and must remain so till 
the land-register has given us more correct information, but 
they are sufficient for my calculation. 

The 24 millions of forests are well managed, and very simi- 
lar to those I have seen in England. They occupy, no doubt, 
a larger space in proportion in France, though there is much 
more forest land in England than is generally believed. But 
their produce may be the same in both countries. 

The 9 millions of natural and artificial meadows in- France, 
may also be equal in their produce to the meadows of England; 
for in the south, they are all irrigated, and their produce is im- 
mense; and, however negligently these meadows are managed 
in the north, yet as they are favourably situated on the banks 
of rivers and in valleys, their crops are as abandant as in Eng- 
jand. The artificial meadows are in the same condition. 

‘Fhe waste lands and immense commons of England, may 
also be placed on a level with those of France. 

The inferiority of the produce of the kingdom is only to be 
perceived in the seventy millions of arable land, the poverty 
and bad management of which reduce the annual revenue to 
fifteen francs (about 12s, 6d.) per arpent, while the same lands 
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in England yield thirty-seven francs. France, therefore, sus- 
tains the comparative loss of one thousand five hundred and 
forty millions on this branch of agriculture alone. 

On the other hand she gains comparatively also.—On the cul- 
ture of Mulberry ‘Trees, - - - - 25,000,000 
Of. Fruits, - - - - - - = 25,000,000 
She gains above all, by the culture of 5 millions 

of arpents of Vines, a sum which may be 

estimated at 240 francs per arpent; from 

which deduct 37 francs, the produce of arable 

land in England, and there remains 203 francs, 

which for five millions amounts to ~ 1,015,000,000 


7 ' 1,065,000;000 
Hence the comparative loss on the agriculture 
of France, is - - - 475,000,000 


1,540,000,000 
Or, upon 131 millions of arpents, 3 fr. 56 cents. per arpent. 
The difference being thus reduced to so very small a propor- 
tion, it may be éasily covered by the slightest improvement in 
the system of cropping. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on the Conditions proposed for Leases of Arable Land 
in last Number. 
Sir, 
In your Magazine, No. 77, p. $1 to 42, are exhibited, 
Notes respecting the conditions as to Culture and Management, 
that may deserve attention in framing Leases of Arable Land. 

At present I shall only consider the latter clause respecting 
the proposed liberty of the succeeding tenant to sow grass seeds 
without recompense, with all or any of the white crops in the 
last year of the lease, the out-going tenant being bound to har- 
row and cover them in properly. 

It is presumed that almost all the leases hitherto framed, have 
been wisely constructed for procuring certain accommodation 
to the incoming tenant upon paying for it. It would therefore 
seem highly unjust that all those farmers who have paid for such 
privileges should be obliged to harrow and cover in properly, 
whatever quantity of grass seeds may be judged necessary for 
their successors, and to run every hazard of their crops being 
injured, by an excessive crop of grass, without reward. If grass 

9 
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seeds were to be sown only with spring crops, the hazard alone, 
and not the harrowing, may be considered, for the farmer must 
harrow his spring wheat, barley and oats at any rate. But to 
be condemned to harrow his winter wheat at the risk of destroy- 
ing his crop, perhaps already a great deal too thin, besides los- 
ing by the growth of grass-seeds what the harrows have left,’ and 
that without any reward, is altogether unsufferable. What man 
in his sober senses would agree to such a clause,’ unless induced 
by some extraneous circumstances? The hazard of harrowing 
winter wheat in the spring, has been long a serious evil to every 
farmer; and to avoid this, the new ete of sowing grass 
seeds early in March, without harrowing, has been adopted. 
Would it then be either just or reasonable to condemn one to 
do for another, what his experience dictates to be contrary to 
his own interest? Ifthe sueceeding tenant has it in his power 
to have his grass seeds sown, harrowed, and covered in properly, 
there can be no doubt of his chusing the safe way, whatever 
may become of the crop of wheat; and why grant such an un- 
reasonable advantage to one party, to the evident, and often in- 
calculable injury of the other ? it may be thought a good clause 
for the proprietor of land, as it confers such advantages on the 
succeeding tenant, who is always the favourite; but can any im- 
partial man, who in the slightest degree considers its conse- 
quences, ever give it his sanction? Had this clause indeed 
been adopted at the first—say in the early stages of agricultu- 
ral improvements, something might have been said for it, by its 
zealous advocates, as the favours received at the commencement 
of 2 lease, might be equal to the losses at its expiration; but 
still, even in that case, the out-going tenant being obliged to 
harrow wheat to its destruction, can never be compensated. 
Why then should a proprietor exult at an advantage obtained 
for his new tenant, at so vast an expense to the old?. But in 
my opinion, an argument against the adoption of this clause, 
arises from the injury the public must sustain from it. If all 
the succeeding tenants of a country should have a right to de- 
mand their grass-seeds to be harrowed, and covered in properly, 
we are constrained to believe they will all insist upon its being 
done, whatever degree of hazard and trouble it may oceasion to 
their predecessors. The thin wheat upon soft land will thereby 
be almost wholly rooted out, which must be a serious loss to the 
community ; and this loss being so very plain and obvious, it 
needs no demonstration. It may be said, perhaps, that all that 
could be awarded by way of insurance, or recompense, must be 
so trifling, that it can be no great sacrifice for the predecessor 
to make. The amount of this sacrifice has been often fixed in 
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leases at 10s. per acre, and more frequently perhaps by arbiters at 
one guinea per acre. but small as it may be, it might have the 
effect to make the successor adopt the modern scheme of sowing 
the winter wheat grass very early in March, and thereby save 
the whole expense to himself, and the crop to his predecessor. 

Certainly every clause in a lease must be considered good or 
bad, according as it is calculated for the mutual advantage of 
landiord and tenant. For the benefit of agriculture, the tenant 
ought to be left as free as possible during the greater part of 
his lease ; but, for the benefit of the landlord, to be fettered with 
reasonable restrictions towards the close of it, 

If these observations are any way suitable for a corner in your 
useful Magazine, they may perhaps give rise to some further 
dliscussion, as the subject is of importance. I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
East Lothian, 20th April 1819. Fipivs. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MaGAZINE. 


Extracts from old Writers of Credit, on the Employment ef Com- 
mon Salt in Agriculture, and in Feeding Cattle. 


(Mr Samvex Parkes, author of several works on Chemistry, 
has published * A Letter to the Farmers and Graziers of Great 
Britain, to explain the ona of using Salt in the various 


branches of agriculture, and in feeding all kinds of Live Stock,’ 
which, though it contains nothing on this subject that had not 
been known before, may be useful, from its comprising within 
a small compass, what might otherwise be sought for through- 
out 4 variety of publications. The letter itself is remarkable for 
nothing so much as the inexperience and credulity of the author, 
who seems to have no more knowledge of agriculture than he 
might acquire within the bounds of his laboratory. But the Ap- 
pendix is not without some value, for it contains extracts from 
the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Board of Trade in 
1817, and the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
1818; from the last of which we have already transcribed what 
seemed of most importance. Mr Parkes has also given a great 
number of passages from both ancient and modern writers, in 
favour of the use of salt in agriculture. The former, we ima- 
gine, are but little known, and therefore, though perhaps not 
affording much aid to the cause of salt, may gratify _a laudable 
curiosity. Since so much has been written on the subject of 
Jate, it is very natural to wish to know what was said about it 
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by our early writers. If salt, it may perhaps be said, be so va- 
luable for agricultural purposes, as is now alleged ; and if it was 
known to be so centuries ago, it would have come into general 
use in spite of the high duty; or rather so high a duty on it ne- 
ver would have been submitted to. But be this as it may, the 
question must soon be decided by experiment, the only autho- 
rity to be relied on.) 

1. Pliny, the naturalist, seems to have known little or no- 
thing of the use of Salt in agriculture; but he was well aware 
of its virtues in feeding cattle. ‘ Herds of cattle,’ says he, 
* being covetous of a salt pasture, give a pe deal more milk, 
and the same is much more agreeable in the making of cheese, 
than where there is no such saline ground.’ Pliny’s Nat. Hist. 
book 21, chap. 7. 

2. John Glauber, an eminent chemist of Amsterdam, who 
published several esteemed works on the practice of chemistry 
about two hundred and fifty years ago, was so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the economy of using Salt as a manure, that he ob- 
tained a patent from the government of the United States of 
Holland for the sole disposal of the privilege of applying this 
valuable mineral to the barren lands in that country. The fol 
lowing brief extracts from his work, entitled ‘ The Prosperity 
of Germany,” will be sufficient for our present purpose. 

‘ Salts of no great cost are to be had in vast quantity, with 

which, corn being macerated, and sown in barren lands, and in 
such as are not dunged, doth come to perfect maturity: an 
this I have tried not only once, but oftentimes; and have also 
proposed to bring it into public use in these united provinces: 
to which end the most Supreme Orders, general and provincial, 
have granted me a privilege or patent for many years; whereby 
it is forbidden to sow or plant barren sandy ground after this 
kind of way without my consent. The main basis of the knack 
lies in SearSalt, which may be plentifully had in these places, 
to fatten lean and dry ground with instead of dung.’ English 
Translation in folio, London, 1689, page 388. 
' 3. John Jonston, a learned Polish naturalist and physician, 
who travelled over every kingdom of Europe, and was esteemed 
everywhere by the learned, has an entire chapter on Common 
Salt, in which he writes thus—‘ Also fields, whereupon Salt 
is sprinkled, become fruitful by it, as experience makes good. 
It destroys worms in animals.’ Jonston’s History of the won- 
derful Things of Nature. The English Translation, folio, Lon- 
don, 1657, page 94. 

4. Gervase Markham, a learned writer in the reigns of James. 
the Ist and Charles the Ist, who was equally nobel Se his skill 
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in many foreign languages, and for his knowledge of the various 
branches of agriculture, published a great variety of treatises on 
the management of land, and closed his agricultural labours 
by the publication of a work entitled * Markham’s Farewell to 
Husbandry,’ in which the following passages occur. * If you 
be neer unto any part of the sea-coast, thence fetch great store 
of the salt-sand, and with it coyer your ground which hath beene 
formerly plowed and hackt, allowing unto every acre of ground 
threescore or fourscore full bushels of sand, which is a very good 
and competent proportion ; and this sand thus laid shall be very 
well spread and mixed among the other broken earth. And 
herein is to be noted that not any other sand but the Salt is 
good or available for this purpose, because it is the brine and 
saltnesse of the same which breedeth this fertility and fruitful- 
nesse in the earth, choaking the growth of all weeds, and giving 
strength, vigor, and comfort, to all kind of grain or pulse, or 
any fruit of better nature.’ page 5. 

* Now methinks I hear it objected, what if the ground do 
lye so farre within the land, that there is no salt-sand within 
many score miles of it, how then shall I make good my barren 
earth? ‘To this I answer, that albeit this salt sea-sand be of 
infinite good and necessary use, inriching grounds wonderfully 
much; but if your ground lye much within land, and farre from 
the sea, then to every acre of land you shall take two bushels of 
very dry bay-salt, and in such manner as you sow your wheat 
you shall sow this salt upon the ground; then immediately after 
the sowing of the salt you shall sow your wheat, which wheat 
would be thus prepared before yeu sow it. ‘The day before you 
are to sow your grain, you shall take bay-salt and water, and 
mixing them together, make a brine so strong that it will bear 
an egge; then put the wheat you are to sow into that brine, 
and let it steep therein till the next day; then drain it from the 
brine and so sow it; and no doubt but you shall find a marveil- 
ous great increase thereby. Neither is the thing itself without 
good and strong probability of much increase and strength for 
the bettering of all manner of arable grounds; for there is no- 
thing which killeth weeds, quicks, and other offences of the 
ground, so much as saltness.’ page 12. 

In the chapter respecting the treatment of land overrun with 
weeds, he directs such land to be covered with a certain black 
plant growing on the seashore, which is to be plowed in, and 
the ground harrowed: it is then to be sown with pigeons’ and 
pullens’ dung mixt together, allowing to every acre two or three 
bushels thereof; and he adds, * but if case you can neither get 
salt, sea-sand, nor sea-weeds, then you shall by no means omit 
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the steeping of your seed, neither shall you fail before you sow 
your seed, to mixe with your pidgeons’ and pullens’ dung a full 
equal part of bay-salt well dried and broke, and so sown with 
the dung upon the land, and then the seed after it.’ page 17, 

In chapter V., entitled ‘ of the ordering of all barren clays 
that are overrun with ling or heath,’ after giving directions how 
to make and dress the land, he adds, * And if the ground have 
been sanded (with salt sea-sand) you may sow your seed-wheat 
simply of itself, without any doubt of the plentiful increase 
thereof; but if it have not been.sanded, then you shall not onl 
steep your seed in brine, but also you shall mixe your seed wit 
bay-salt, and so sow it into the ground.’ page 27. 

In the chapter which treats of the method of recovering such 
land as had been rendered sterile by the overflow of sea-water, 
Mr Markham writes thus. 

‘ In all my former relations, touching the bettering of ground, 
I do apply, as one of my chiefest ingredients, salt-sand, salt- 
weeds, salt-water, salt-brine, ashes, and many other things of 
salt nature, as indeed all the manures and marles whatsoever 
must either have a salt quality in them, or they cannot pro- 
duce fruitfulnesse; so that it might be argued, if salt be the oc- 
casion of fruitfulnesse and increase, then there cannot be much 
hurt done by these overflowes of the salt-water, that it should 
rather adde a fattening and enriching to the ground, than any 
way to impoverish it. But experience shows us the contrary ; 
and that there is nothing more noisome and pestilent to So 
earth than the superabundance and too great excess of salt- 
nesse,’ &c, page 50, 

In the chapter on enriching of barren grounds for the growth 
of hemp and flax, he directs first to plough it, ‘ then with the 
salt searsand, you shall sand it very plentifully; but if that be 
not to be gotten, and you be very well assured of the natural 
richness of the earth, you shall then sand it with the best red 
sand you can find near unto you, and upon every acre of ground 
7 thus sand with fresh sand, you shall sow three bushels of 

ay-salt, and then plough up again the earth, sand and salt 
toyether, which should be done about the latter end of the yeare, 
as after Michaelmas, and so let the ground rest till seed-time, 
at which time you shall bring sea-weeds to your hemp land, and 
cover it all over with the same, and then you shall plough it 
again, burying the weeds within the earth. As for the weeding 
of this meet you shall not respect it at all, for i wilt put up 
no weed.’ pages 67 and 69. 

In the chapter on Vermin, Mr Markham writes thus. ‘ The 
next great devourers of grain are pismires, or ants; which, al- 
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though it be but a little creature, yet it is so laboursome, that 
the grain which they carry away or destroy amounteth to a 
great quantity. If you manure your corn lands with ashes or 
salt sand, you shall be well assured it will never breed pismires.’” 
page 75. 

5. Sir Hugh Platt, a writer of some eminence in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell, states it to be his opinion, that it is salt which 
makes all seeds to flourish and grow; and that no dung which 
is laid on barren ground could any way enrich the same, if it 
were not for the salt in it.’ See his Jewell House of Art and 
Nature,’ London, 1653, chapter 104. (Some other extracts 
from this curious volume are given in the Letter itself.) 

6. Mr Christopher Packe, the translator of the works of John 
Rudolph Glauber, and aif eminent chemist of the seventeenth 
century, speaks very decidedly of the virtues of Common Salt 
in agriculture. 

Having made some observations on Mr Glauber’s processes 
for mixing lime and salt, he proceeds to give the following di- 
rections respecting the mode of applying the salt, which are 
quaint enough, but I shall give them in his own words. ‘ The 
lime,’ says he, ‘ must be spread upon the ground where no rain 
can come to it, till it slake itself by the air, and fall into a pow- 
der. Of this powder you are to take four hundred weight to 
one hundred weight of” any Common Foul Salt which is too 
impure for the use of the kitchen, where such may be had, 
otherwise Clean Salt (for that will be cheaper than dung): the 
salt and lime are to be well mixed, and then moistened with 
such a quantity of water as will bring the lime and salt mixed 
to the consistency of a stiff mortar. Of this mass balls are to be 
made about the Siaoeia of one’s fist, and laid under a shed or 
hovel to dry: being dried, they are to be burnt in a kiln as lime 
is, so that the balls may be red hot for an hour at least. When 
the balls are burnt, they are to be again placed upon a floor 
under a shed or hovel where they may be exposed to the air, but 
kept free from the rain; and if you break them with a clod- 
beate? presently, the air will the sooner act upon them, and 
cause them again to fall into a powder, which powder may then 
be carried out and spread, or rather sowed out of a seedlet, 
thicker or thimer as the land shall require; which joining it- 
self with the earth, is again attracted by the seed when it is sown, 
whose growth is thereby swiftly promoted, and its multiplication 
much augmented.’ 

7. The great Lord Bacon, who flourished early in the seven- 
teenth century, having noticed the advantages which the farmers 
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of Cornwall, Devon, and other maritime counties, derived from 
the free use of sea-sand, which upon those coasts chiefly consists 
of broken shells impregnated with salt-water, declares that the 
best manure next to marl is sea-sand; which no doubt, (says 
his Lordship), obtaineth a special virtue by the salt water; and 
concludes by affirming, that salt is the first rudiment of life. ’— 
Nat. Hist. Cent. 6, Exp. 596. 

8. The eminent Mr Evelyn, in his discourse on the effects of 
the overflowings of the river Nile, asserts, that ‘ salt is the vi- 
gour and close of all things; the first and last of all elemental 
bodies; the guid divinum, and original of all fecundity. ’—Phi- 
losophical Discourse of the Earth, page 103, &c. 

9. The celebrated Anthony De Leuwenhoek, who was a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society, in his observations on the storm which 
happened in the year 1704, when many of the banks of Holland 
were broken down and the country overflowed, addresses him- 
self to his countrymen in the following manner.—* There are 
some,’ says he, ‘ that affirm, that the scattering of this salt water 
by the storm will do a great deal of harm to the fruits of the 
earth ; but, for my part, I am of a quite different opinion, for 
I believe that a Jittle salt spread over the surface of the earth, 
especially where it is heavy car. ground, does render it exceed- 
ingly fruitful; and so it would be if the sand of the sea were 
made use of for the same purpose.’ Philos. Trans. No. 289, 
The year following the Dutch had the largest crops of grass, 
and of what little corn they sow, tlat had been known for many 
years before. 

10. In the Philosophical Transactions, is a memoir by the 
Archbishop of Dublin, on the manuring of lands in the coun- 
ties of Londonderry and Donnegall, in Ireland, with sand and 
shells from the seashore, from which I extract the following 
passages. Treating of boggy land, he says—* The turf is no- 
thing but the product of vegetables, which rotting, there re- 
mains only the éarthy parts: Now shells being chiefly salt, the 
salt incorporates with the sulphur of the plants, and renders 
them fit for the vegetation of new plants; which further appears 
from this, viz. that those shells which have been under the 
salt-water, are much better than such as lie dry on the strands, 
Some thousands of acres have been improved by these shells; 
and what formerly was not worth a groat per acre, is now worth 
four shillings. Some years ago they made lime of the shells, 
and manured their lands with it; but a poor man, who, from 
laziness or poverty, had not provided to make lime, threw the 
shells unburnt on his land, and his crop proved as good as his 
neighbours, and the second and third crop better ; and all took 
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the hint, and have used them so ever since. Where shells are 
not to be procured, sea-wrack, or sea-sand, supply the want. ’"— 
Phil. Trans. No. 314. 

11. Soon after the formation of the Royal Society, Dr Bury 
delivered a memoir, containing an account of the manuring of 
Jand in Devonshire with sea-sand, which is much to our pur- 
pose. ‘ Salt,’ says he, ¢ quickens dead land, and is used in 
the south-west part of that county, which would otherwise be 
the barrenest, but is now the richest part thereof. The inhabi- 
tants go as far as the sea will permit them at lowest ebb, take 
the sand in bags, and carry it on horseback fourteen miles into 
the country, and spread it on the land, thereby improving it 
both for corn’and grass. Crude salt alone, if strewed upon the 
ground, does not improve, but corrode it; the sea-salt is toe 
strong and active of itself, unless mixed with lime :—how te 
mix them, Glauber directs. ’—PAil. Trans. No. 316. 

12. Dr Cox, in his memoir, printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions, on the manuring land with sea-sand, writes thus. 
* The effect it usually produces where much of this sand is used, 
is, that the seed is much and the straw little. I have seen,’ says 
he, ‘in such a on good barley, where the ear has been equal 
in length with the straw it prew on. After the corn is cut, the 
grass, though it be but short, yet as to feeding, giving good 
creams, plenty of milk, and all other good purposes, far exceed- 
ing the longer grass, where less sand is used.’—Phil. Trans. 
abridged, vol. ii. page 730. 

13. Dr Plott, the author of the Topographical Histories of 
Staffordshire, Oxfordshire, &c. when treating of the husbandry 
of his own time, says—* At Nantwich they yearly brine their 
fields, from which they find a more profitable return than from 
any soil or dung.’—Nat. Hist. folio, page 39. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Change in the Character of Farmers, 
[From Dr Ricsy’s Pamphlet on Mangel Wurzel.] 


Ir has frequently, though not very liberally, been charged on 
the farmer, that he is slow to adopt improvements; that, long 
accustomed to one routine of practice, he continues it equally 
from prejudice and habit ; and that he wants even the effort re- 
quisite to admit new modes of husbandry, or new articles of 
culture. If this be true, and it may be true as applied to near- 
ly all of the last generation, and even to some of the present, it 
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ought to be no reflection upon him. With little advantage of 
education ; with little intercourse with the better informed class- 
es of society, and deriving no information from books, his know- 
ledge was necessarily limited and stationary; he learned maxims 
from his father which his father had acquired in the same way; 
and all his practical knowledge was derived from following - 
plough, reaping in the field, and driving his father’s team; he 
acquired industry instead of science, and his limbs were more 
exercised than his head. 

Under such circumstances, economy was almost the only 
virtue he could practise, and in such a situation it behoved him 
to adopt a system of great precaution ; his gains were small, and 
he was justified in not risking their diminution by any thing like 
speculation, to which neither his mind or circumstances were 
adapted. A deviation from accustomed modes of labour, is, 
generally, in the first instance, attended with additional expense; 
and even slight errors, on such occasions, may induce consi- 
derable loss. Was it then to be wondered at, that under such 
circumstances, the prudent farmer adhered religiously to the 
system in which he had been brought up; that he should have 
relied more on industry than on ingenuity, on economy than on 
skill; and that he should have been reluctant im admitting new 
principles, and tardy in adopting new and deviating aaa of 
practice? From such persons, however, it would be in vain to 
expect improvements; to such persons it would be in vain to 
recommend the cultivation of Mangel Wurzel, or even of that 
excellent article, the Swedish Turnip, for they were not grown 
by their forefathers. 

But a different class of farmers has risen up. The progres- 
sive improvements in education and civilization which distin- 
guish the present period, have found their way into the coun- 
try, and their influence has been felt on agriculture. The door 
of science is no longer closed to the farmer, and he can obtain 
ouene knowledge beyond the limits of the land he cultivates ; 

e can profit of the experience of others, and in his turn can 
render a public service by communicating the observations he 
has himself made on his own farm. 

‘The character of his occupation is‘changed ; it is no longer, 
as heretofore, the object of mere labour and simple industry, it 
furnishes ample exercise for the mental powers; talent fad in- 
tellect are now not the least valuable part of the capital employ- 
ed in it, and he becomes interested in improving them. He 
finds himself in a better class of society; he has.gained no small 
advance in the scale of civilized man, he mixes with the well- 
informed, and, by this intercourse, not only is his knowledge 
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increased, but his manners are improved. The liberality of a 
few distinguished and enlightened individuals, allows him even 
occasionally to associate with the first characters of the age and 
nation; and he has the most ample, as well as the most gratify- 
ing opportunities of obtaining practical information from per- 
sons of different classes, and from different countries. On these 
occasions he derives instruction from various sources; he sees 
well conducted experiments; he views a variety of crops and 
lands in different states of cultivation; he examines different 
kinds of stock, and hears the opinions of the best judges on their 
respective er the principles of earths and manures, de- 
tected by chemical analysis, are made known to him, as well 
as the result of practical experiments, to direct the most judi- 
cious application of them; a great variety of agricultural imple- 
ments, and the newest mechanical inventions of ingenious men, 
are freely submitted to his inspection, from which he may take 
a useful hint, or derive a new principle applicable to his own 
farm. He partakes of the spirit of emulation excited on these 
interesting occasions ; he finds those are most noticed who have 
displayed most knowledge; and he envies the feeling of his for- 
tunate neighbour, who returns home with some honourable 
mark of the approbation of the meeting. He becomes, himself, 
a candidate for future distinction; he is fortunate enough to 
suggest some improvement in the draining, irrigation, or other 
melioration of meadows and grass land, the bringing wastes in- 
to cultivation, or contributes, in some such way, to the advance- 
ment of his art; and in his turn, gratifies his fomily and friends, 
by exhibiting a similar mark of the estimation in which he has 
been held. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


A New or Improve: Method of Constructing Wheel-Carriages. 
By J. T. Kosten. 


Tue plan is simply to transfer the weight of the body of the 
vehicle and its load from between the wheels, where it has been 
hitherto placed, to the extremities of the axle-treé outside the 
wheels. To effect this purpose, an almost infinite variety of 
means may be devised, and several will readily occur to the 
builders of. carriages; those which I have so far adopted shall 
be shortly described, and nearly in the words of the specifica- 
tion to the Patent. 

For a cart I make the body somewhat wider than the track 
on which the wheels are to go, and let the outside pieces of the 
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bottom thereof rest upon, and be firmly fixed to, blocks of wood 
or metal, perforated to receive the axle-tree, which is perfectly 
straight; and being introduced through them and through the 
naves of the wheels, is secured trom coming out or turning 
round by a small bolt or pin passing through the block, and 
through the end of the axle-tree; or by making the ends of it 
square with a screw or nut, or other method ; and it is thus 
easily removable for any purpose. 

The wheels may be of the common construction; but the 
nares, whether of wood or metal, should be somewhat longer 
than usual, and the spokes placed as near the outward end as 
practicable, the other end projecting inward, under and toward 
the centre of the body. ‘The rim or felloe, whether broad or 
narrow, should be perfectly cylindrical. The wheels are kept 
in their places by the blocks at one end of the nave, and at the 
other by Jinch pins through the axle-tree, or other method: 
they may be greased either by removing the axle-tree, or by 
pouring oil or any liquid grease through an aperture in the 
nave. 

The wheels of a cart built upon this plan are four feet high; 
they protrude through the body, and are covered by two strong 
caps. 

The body of a waggon may be constructed in thie same man- 
ner; and a break being made at the point where the fore wheels 
lock, the fore part may be raised sufficiently high for the fore 
wheels to go under it, and swivel entirely round by means of 
a horizontal circle, like any other carriage without a pereh. 
‘To answer the purpose of an under or fore carriage, an open 
rectangular frame, of the required size and strength, may be 
made to encompass the wheels, and the outside pieces thereof 
rest upon blocks, as before described. ° 

For light carts and waggons, springs, either what are called 
grasshopper, or the double or elliptic, or any other form, may 
be applied between the body, or between the frame and the 
blocks, and in this case they may be called spring beds; and for 
coaches, chariots, &c. frames, rectangular, or varied in shapey 
may be adapted to each pair of wheels; the outside pieces 
thereof resting upon springs. 

Both in two and four-wheeled carriages, I would place the 
point of draught as low as practicable, so as to give the greatest 
possible inclination of the line of traction upwards, towards the 
shoulder of the horse. In a cart, the frame to which the shafts 
are attached, if solid, may b» fixed to the ends of the axle- 
tree, or to the blocks; if on springs, it may be fixed to iron 
leops descending from the body, so as to give the shafts the de- 
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sired inclination, and at the same time partake of the elasticity 
of the springs. This construction for carriages on two wheels, 
as carts, is peculiarly convenient for the application of the me- 
thod invented many years ago, by the Nobleman (Lord Somers 
ville) to whom this little work is inscribed, for elevating, in des 
scending a hiil, the fore part of the body, by means of a rack 
and pinion; as in this, with the same facility, and by the same 
means, it may be depressed in ascending. 

The weight thus resting upon the outside of the wheels, it 
can have no tendency to bend down the axle-tree in the middle, 
and cause the wheels to splay out, or separate at the bottom ; 
on the contrary, it would rather seem to force the ends of the 
axle-tree a little downwards, and make it rise in the middle; 
thus tending, by its own elasticity, to adapt the wheels to the 
form of the road; and the bearing at the ends of the axle-tree 
being very short, it may be considerably smaller for the’same 
load than those in common use: indeed, so little liable to be 
broken is the axle-tree of a carriage on this construction, that 
for many purposes | do not scruple to recommend it, to be made 
of wood, not much thicker than if of iron, and the arms plated 
with iron or steel: it will be lighter, and sufficiently strong. 

The axle-tree is of necessity quite straight, and the wheels 
parts of cylinders, placed perfectly upright, and, whether broad 
or narrow, acting upon the ground as rollers, with the least 
possible rubbing or grinding; which must at once save the 
road, reduce the wear of the iron tire, and considerably relieve 
the labour of the cattle. I have said, the whole of the weight 
resting upon the axle-tree outside the wheels, because I have 
attempted to divide it, by placing a part of the weight between 
them; but have invariably found, that if any considerable por- 
tion of the weight be allowed to press between the wheels, they 
immediately take a bias outward at the bottom. 

Wheels of light carriages being their weakest part, they will 
on this plan be protected, particularly from locking into those 
of others; and will be rendered far less dangerous to persons 
passing, either on horseback or on foot: they cannot eome off, 
and they turn in the shortest space possible. Indeed, as well 
as I can recollect, it was on my returning to my own country 
in 180%, after a long residence abroad, and remarking the con- 
fusion, embarrassment, and mischief im the streets of London, 
by the crowds of carriages of all descriptions entangling in 
each other, and obstructing the way, that I first conceived the 
idea of attempting some improvement in their construction ; 
but it was then with a view of accommodating them better to 
the narrow streets. This, to a certain degree, is accomplished 
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on the proposed plan ; they occupy somewhat less room by the 
wheels not diverging, and still move upon a broader base. 

After the attamment of my principal point, that of making 
cylindrical wheels run steady and true upon straight axle-trees, 
the next object of solicitude was to put together the whole ma- 
chine in a way so simple and easy, that the class of persons to 
whom such vehicles are generally confided, should not meet 
with any thing puzzling or difficult in the management of it, 
How far I have succeeded will be better seen and comprehend- 
ed by the annexed outline sketches (in Mr Koster’s publication.) 
Of this at least I am sure, that in case of accident, or of any part 
of it getting out of order on a journey, it will be as easily repair. 
ed, if not more so, by any ordinary smith or carpenter, than 
the carriages in general use. 

The old body of a stage coach has been fitted and placed upon 
a carriage of this construction, which has been tried, first from 
this place (Liverpool) to Manchester, since to Lancaster, on which 
road it has performed several journeys with the full complement 
of 18 passengers; and although the body is decayed and de- 
fective in other respects, it continues to be used on the same 
road, as an extra coach, with the unqualified praise of every 
new driver. It makes no rattling or jingling, and very little 
noise of rd kind. It is shined upon four old grasshopper 
springs, and is thought by many people to be easier than most 
other stage coaches. As far as my experience goes, the mail 
coaches have the most unpleasant motion: the springs appear 
too stiff and too short, which is to be regretted; for the wheels 
run more steady, and make less noise, than those of other car- 
riages ; caused by the axle-tree arm being longer, less inclined, 
the wheels less dished, and kept better oiled than any others. 

I have also the old body of a post chaise upon a carriage of 
this new construction. It has been altered I hardly know how 
often, and after every alteration has been tried upon the road 
—once as far as Manchester. It now hangs upon braces, the 
whole length of the carriage ; is easy and pleasant enough ; and 
in every shape from the first has been pronounced by the drivers 
to * run easy, and follow well:’ the chief point aimed at in 
the invention. 

The cart before mentioned is also placed upon a pair of old 
stage-coach springs. It has been tried about the streets of this 
place, and the roads in the neighbourhood ; and it is seen at 
once by the motion of the wheels, that they roll and do not 
grind the road ; and the horses appear to draw it with very little 
effort: the wheels are six inches broad. The principle is as 
applicable to narrow as to broad wheels; but it is too clear to 
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need pointing out, that broad wheels will derive the greatest 
advantage, and that in proportion to their breadth, and the 
bevel of the sole. Perhaps the roads, after all, would be bene- 
fited the most by such a change in the construction of carriages, 
were it general. I am fully sensible that much more extended 
and longer continued trials will be required before a novelty of 
this kind, however promising its utility, can be expected to be 
fairly put to the test; but experiments cannot be made without 
considerable expense. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Inexpediency of Landlords Resuming their Abatements of 
Rent. 


Sir, 

I BEG leave to trouble you with a few observations upon a 
subject, in my opinion of vital importance to the agricultural 
interests of this country—I mean the expediency and propriet 
of landlords resuming, at the present time, the deductions whic 
they some time ago granted to their tenants from their rents, in 
consequence of the great depreciation which took place in agri- 
cultural produce after the peace of Paris. 

It is well known that, during the late war, agricultural pro- 
duce rose to an unnatural and unprecedented height—a height 
which it could not possibly. sustain in time of peace. It was per- 
fectly obvious to every cool and disinterested person who took 
the trouble to think upon the subject, that whenever peace came, 
all kinds of agricultural produce would suffer a great deprecia- 
tion. But as.it was uncertain when peace might come, and as 
agricultural produce had continued to rise during the war, farm- 
ers could not well take the chance of a peace, and consequent- 
ly of a depreciation in the markets, into their consideration, in 
taking their leases. They naturally looked at the state of things 
at the time, in calculating the rents they agreed to give for their 
farms. 

The consequence of this state of matters necessarily was, that 
when peace came, agricultural produce suffered a very great 
depreciation ; and farmers in general were either utterly ruined 
and rouped out by their landlords, or reduced to the very brink 
ofruin. To avert, if possible, such an evil, which could not fail 
to be attended with equally bad consequences to all parties, as 
well as to the country at large, landlords in general agreed to 
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give their tenants deductions from their rents of from 15 to 30 
per cent. In some cases, the deductions were agreed to be 
given during the continuance of the current leases; but in most 
instances, they were given witliout any specification as to the 
time during which they should be continued: It was, however, 
the natural and necessary understanding of farmers, and of 
every body else, that the deductions would be continued till 
such a rise in the price of agricultural produce should take 
place as would warrant the resumption of the full rents. 

The conduct of landlords, in giving such deductions cf rent 
to their tenants as the circumstances of the markets rendered 
necessary to preserve them from being ruined, was not only an 
act of justice to the tenants, but an act attended with very great 
benefit and advantage to themselves. And I have access to 
know, that in two cases, the Judges of the Supreme Court held 
it to be an act of beneficial management, for those who acted 
either for minors, or for persons incapable of themselves to act, 
to give the téetiants deductions from their rents. 

It does not appear to me, that since these dedactions were 
given, circumstances have materially changed. ‘Though last 
year was a good one for Scotish farmers, yet agricultural pro- 
duce has not, in strict propriety, risen in price. The price of 
stock, no doubt, rose considerably about Martinmas last; but it 
was an improper rise, and will be attended with bad conse- 
a to the purchasers, who, after feeding the stock during 
the winter, have a difficulty in getting the prices they paid’ for 
it. As to grain, in place of rising, it is daily falling, and that 
too at the very season when it generally rather rises. 

Notwithstanding the fact, that no effectual or permanent rise 
in the price of agricultural produce has taken place, I am in- 
formed, with a d deal of astonishment, that landlords in dif- 
ferent parts of the country have attempted to resume those de- 
ductions made to their tenants from their rents. I consider this 
step so injurious to the interests of the landlords themselves, 
that I should not have given credit to it, had I not myself 
known some instances of the fact. I believe that, in some cases, 
it may have been done in consequence of the advice of ignorant 
and unfeeling factors, of whom I hope the number is but few. 

It is well known to those at all acquainted with rural affairs, 
that for some years past, notwithstanding the deductions which 
they got from their rents, farmers have been very hard pushed. 
Many of them were so reduced before the deductions were 
given, as to be scarcely able to cultivate their farms in a proper 
manner. When tenants are in such a reduced situation, they 
cannot cultivate their land with advantage, either to themselves, 
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or to their landlords. A thriving tenantry is a very great ad- 
vantage to a landlord. The tenants in that case are not only 
able to pay better rents, but they cultivate their farms in such a 
superior style, as to render them not only more beautiful, But 
much more valuable. ‘There are various degrees of good hus- 
bandry. A tenant may cultivate his farm according to the rules 
of good husbandry, and _ cultivate it to a disadvantage for the 
landlord. Now, the only way 4 landlord can secure the proper 
and spirited cultivation and improvement of his lands, is by af- 
fording every fair and reasonable encouragement to his tenants. 
Farmers are a generous class of people ; and, if they'are not too 
rigidly dealt with, they lay out their money with the greatest 
freedom and cheerfulness in the cultivation of their farms. But 
if landlords, in the circumstances in which théy have been 
placed by the peace, hold their noses to the grindstone, and, the 
moment they begin to prosper, demand the utmost extent of a 
rent stipulated to be paid in the view of a different order of 
things, it is impossible that they can expect justice to be done to 
the cultivation of their farms. The sufferings and the loss sus- 
tained by those landlords who rashly and unfeelingly rouped 
out their tenants, and took their farms into their own hands; 
to be a warning to them. 
am vety far from thinking that landlords ought not to take 
as much rent for their lands as they can get. On the contrary, 
I think they are entitled to sell their commodity in the highest 
market. But, at the same time, I do not think that they ought 
to neglect their own interest, which I hold to be the case when, 
by harsh measures, they drive their tenants to bankruptcy and 
ruin. The depreciation in the ptice of agricultural produce, 
was a thing not in the contemplation of cakes party, when the 
leases were entered into. It was to the farmers occasioned by 
something of the nature of a damnum fatale, which has often 
been held to exempt from the payment of rent. Besides, there 
is a great deal of capital vested in the cultivation and improve- 
ment ofland. If, by harsh and injudicious measures, that capi- 
tal should be withdrawn, the country at large, as well as the 
landlords, would suffer by it.. I would therefore earhestly re- 
commend to landlords, not to think, in the presént circum- 
stances of the country, of resuming the deductions made to 
their tenants from their rents. It will be time enough for them 
to do so, after they have given the tenants the benefit of them 
for a few years more, and after a rise shall have effectually taken 
place in the price of agriculture produce, or a fall in the farm- 
er’s necessary expenses. 
: I am, Sir, &ce. 
16th April 1819. 8. G. C. 
N2 ; 
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Queries respecting an Insect that destroys Apple-Tvees, called by 
some the London Bug. 


Sir, 25th April 1819. 
Four years sinee, I got for the wal of my garden, in 
: the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, a young apple-tree from a 
nursery in the vicinity. Next summer after it was planted, it 
was observed by me to be infested with inseets of the size of 
the human louse, (pediculus humanus); their bodies red, co- 
vered thinly with wike wool, and, on being bruised, giving red 
blood. They eat through the bark of apple-trees ; make lodge~ 
ments in the wood where they breed ; and live on the sap of 
the trees. ‘They increase so tast in some cases, that they soon 
kill the trees. 

The young apple-tree above-mentioned, in the autumn after 
it was planted in my garden, was so overrun with this sort of 
vermin, which were seen in clusters of a woolly and white ap- 
pearance, that I found it necessary to unloose the tree from the 
wall, and order it to be completely washed, and rubbed with 
tobacco liquor. In less than a month after this, the tree was 

in covered with clusters of these insects, which I hoped 
might be destroyed by the frost of winter. 

In this hope I was deceived ; and next summer, I found the 
same sort of insects on some of the neighbouring apple-trees, 
two of which (excellent bearing wall-trees) are now so much 
destroyed, that I mean to root them out. The most of their 
branches are already dead. . 

As the young apple-tree was small and easily managed, I 
next rubbed over all the infected places of it with whale oil, 
which at first seemed to have killed all the vermin; but they 
soon bred and multiplied again. 

Perceiving the danger of losing the whole apple-trees in my 
earden, most of whieh, both wall-trees and standards, are now 
iatected with this kind of insect, I applied to a nurseryman for 
advice; who told me he knew the vermin; that they were 
brought to this country on some young apple-trees from Lon- 
don, and have been. called the London Bug; and that there 
was no cure for the evil but rooting out and burning all the 
apple-trees in my garden, and planting young ones. 

on Mr Conductor, having excellent apple-trees, I am 
unwilling to take this violent remedy, without asking the ad- 
vice of you and your numerous correspondents, who may pet- 
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chance favour me with an antidote for the evil, of a less severe 
nature than burning. 

This spring, I have in damp weather thrown powdered quick~ 
lime over all the stems and branches of my wall-trees, and 
washed them with lime-water; and have done the same to the 
trunks of the standard apple-trees, laying also some lime at 
their roots; but I doubt if this will save them. 

A GarDENER. 


+ 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
On the Transplanting of Turf. 


Sir, 26th April 1819. 

I wave observed, in-one of your late Magazines, a wel 
written paper by Mr Taylor janior of Ditchingham, Norfolk, 
on the subject of transplanting grass-turf from fields of old rich 
pasture to those intended to be laid down for permanent pas- 
ture. I am surprised that no notice has been hitherto taken of 
this valuable communication by gentlemen better acquainted 
with the subject than [ can pretend to be; nor, indeed, as far as 
I know, has there been any work of this kind undertaken in 
Scotland. I therefore presume to trouble you with a few lines 
in commendation of this kind of inoculation. 

It has been sarcastically remarked on this sort of work, ‘that 
it is * robbing Peter to pay Paul.’ While I acknowledge that 
it is possible, by injudicious management of tltis process, to be- 
reave a field that is of thin staple of its best soil, and thereby 
leave it in perhaps so unproductive a state as will more than 
counterbalance all the improvement of the’ field to which the 
turf may be carried; yet I consider the moculation of turf, pro- 
vided the ground from which it is carried is rich and deep, as a 
very important invention. 

It is well known that old turf contains a variety of grasses, 
the seeds of which are so minute, easily shaken, and evanescent, 
that they cannot be gathered and sown. It is also well known, 
that, either for feeling cattle or the dairy, old rich pasture is 
far superior in quality to any thing that can be procured from 
fields newly sown in grasses of any sort; and although, for the 
first year or two, the produce from fields newly sown down with 
grass seeds is very ample, yet they in general soon become bare 
and unproductive, which the plan pointed out by your able cor- 
respondent will entirely obviate, and procure at once a field of 
rich pasture; for it is astonishing how quickly old grass propa- 
gates by the roots. 

It has been objected, that if rich turf is transplanted to a poor 
soil, the grass will not continue to thrive. Jn answer to this, it 
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may be remarked, that, from experience, it seems as if it were 
not necessary that the soil for grass should be very deep; for it 
has been found that su erficial top-dressings, upon poor grass 
lands, have a wonderfal ollict I may relate one case in point. 

The late Sir Alexander Dick of Prestonfield, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, had, before his succession to his estate, 
been a physician in some part of England, where top-dressings 
of all kinds, and particularly of dung, were much used for im- 
proving pasture; and where permanent grass fields, and the 
method of managing them, were much better known than in 
Scotland. His lands were poor, and under constant aration. 

At that period, the street-dung of the city of Edinburgh 
was a nuisance that could not be easily got quit of. The farm- 
ers in the neighbourhood then asked much money for carrying 
it away. Sir Alexander offered to the Magistrates of Edin- 
burgh to get the streets swept regularly and carefully, and the 
whole dung carried off, without reward, for a number of years. 
By the benefit of this contract, having laid'down all his lands in 
grass, he manured them well, principally, as I am told, in the 
way of top-dressing. 

This happened upwards of 80 years ago; and these fields of 
rich pasture now let at from 12/. to 14/. Sterling per acre, for 
pasturing cattle. But the principal remark I have to make on 
this case, is this. The late Sir John Dick was, a few years ago, 
offered a large sum of money for liberty to break up one of these 
fields, by a farmer that expected to raise great crops of grain on 
it for several successive years, A contract was made, and the 
ground was ploughed up; but as it turned out that there was 
only a rich surface of no great depth, the farmer was much hurt 
by it; and the present landlord will never see his ground equal 
to what it was before, unless he transplants old turf upon it; for 
the manure from the city of Edinburgh is now sold at high 
prices. S. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Poor-Rates and Farming in the West of England. 
Srr, 

I inTENDED myself this pleasure, but have put it off 
from day to day. I wrote to you in October last, and gave you 
a cursory account of our farming here, and the state of the 
wheat, &c.; and am sorry now to lay before you some of our 
grievances, the principal of which is the Poor-rates, which are 
increased so much, that the farmers in most parishes feel no re- 
lief from the taking off the Income-tax ; and the lavish manner 
jn which the money in some parishes is squandered away, al: 
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most baffles description. For instance, in some parishes of this 

country, a poor man gets just what he asks; and seldom takes the 

order of an overseer, but appeals to the Sessions, where the 

Justices generally fix from 12s. to 20s. per week, according to 

the number of children! In Scotland you will scarcely believe 

this. The allowance above alluded to is 2s. per week for each 

child; now, in some other parishes, they only allow 1s. per 
week. Your countrymen may exclaim with truth, 

* O fortunatos nimium, sua st bona norint, 
Scotos!’ 

Long may you in the North keep this terrible burthen away 
from you. The clergy, at least those who have livings, are al- 
most all in the Commission of the Peace; and many of them, 
and other magistrates—some for the sake of a dirty popularity, 
others from a mistaken notion of humanity—‘ give to them that 
ask them,’ and this sometimes at the expense of their neigh 
bours ; for frequently these magistrates have no property in the 
parishes in which they act, and, of course, it goes not out of the 
pockets of their tenants. ‘The ministers of the Gospel should 
have nothing to do with temporal affairs, in my opinion: in 
your country, Mr Editor, the moderate incomes of the clergy 
keep them virtuous and respectable. The other day a certain 
rector died; and the farmers were so rejoiced at the event, that 
they rang a merry peal of bells. What a shocking thing, that 
the death of a clergyman should be a matter of congratulation 
to his parishioners ! 

I hope the select Vestry bill may alleviate the burthen of the 
Poor-rates a little; but, at present, the industry of the country 
is almost destroyed. é 

Saving Banks have been established; but any that I have 
looked into, do not contain the names of those who ought to be 
the depositors, but, on the contrary, of farmers and others, who 
have little fear of ever being upon the parish. 

I am inclined to think, that in the time of the psalmist David, 
there was no legal provision made for the poor, as in England 
now; but the poor he mentions so often, were ‘supported by vo- 
luntary subscription, and contained only the unfortunate blind, 
lame, and impotent of all sorts. My argument would he, to 
support no able-bodied paupers who could find work.—Would 
this were the case in England ! 

I sent you an account of the ploughing match last October ; 
and a month afterwards, at a place near Bath, I saw a farmer 

ploughing with three pair of oxen, and three horses /andem be- 
fore them—9 animals ! 

I am happy to inform you, that every thing in the farming 
way is going on well; there is not a complaint now aguainst-the 
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season. Cheese has fallen greatly since I wrote last; but it 
still ears a remunerating price to the farmer. Cattle of all 
sorts are very dear.— Lamb sells at 1s. per lib.; Mutton at 9d.; 
Bee: 8d.; and Veal 9d. and 10d. per lib. in Bristol market, 
(16 »z. per lib.) But Wheat does not feteh more than 9s. per 
‘Wiacliester bushel. Barley was the same price as Wheat most 
of the winter, but it now declines fast. 

A very fine farm-house and offices, known better in. your 
country by the name of a steading, has been built lately by Sir 
Hngh Smyth, Bart. It has cost 12,000/., and is very com- 
plete. The ox-stalls are on a most magnificent scale, equal to 
any of the Duke of Bedford’s; and the barn, &c. in propor- 
tion. Some other day I hope to send you the dimensions of 
this fine building. 

The farm, nearly 1000 acres, is rented by Colonel Goldie, an 
intellizent countryman of yours. 

Should you think this worth inserting in your Journal, you 
are extremely welcome. 1 have only to say, that what I do 
send you is 
Clifton, 24th April 1819. VERITAS. 







TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Observations on Farming, made in a Tour from Scotland to 
france and Switzerland. 


Sir, Bristol, 24th April, 1819. 
Havin travelled, during the last six months, about 2500 
miles in Scotland, England, France and Switzerland, I am in- 
duced, from the wetness of this day, to take up my pen to com- 
municate to you sonie observations I made upon the farming in 
the different countries which I have traversed. I left Scotland 
the beginning of December, and, passing through Mid- Lothian, 
fst Lothian, Berwickshire, and Roxburghshire, I must cer- 
tainty confess, that I never saw any thing at all to be compared 
with the style of farming in these districts. The grain, all 
stacked in the neatest manner in the barn-yards, particular! 
attracted my attention ;—a plan so much superior to that in al 
other countries of housing it, where it almost always heats more 
or less, and so much of it is destroyed by rats and mice. The 
wheats looked beautiful; perhaps rather far advanced for the 
season of the year. The young clovers everywhere looked very 
fine, 2nd the crops of turnips far superior to any thing I ever 
had seen before. Upon entering England, I could perceive no 
lifference for the first 25 miles; the same good farming as] 
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teft behind me in Scotland: But after that, it began gradually 
to fall off; the crops of turnips not nearly so large; and, where 
they had not been drilled, they were not one-fifth part of a 
crop, and extremely foul. The smallness of the crops the farm- 
ers attributed to the want of rain; but 1 could see, that where- 
ever they were drilled, they were more than double of the o- 
thers. I inspected several farms, but I cannot say I saw or 
heard any thing worthy of relating, as I travelled towards the 
south, except that the oats which I saw given to the horses were 
invariably the black oats, with a small mixture of all the other 
sorts; and that Mr Jennings of Sittingbourn, in Kent, feeds his 
horses with a mixture of chopped sainfoin, bruised beans, and 
bruised oats, which he finds the cheapest and best feeding he has 
ever tried. I observed in France, that the wheats everywhere 
looked well; but not near so far advanced as those in Scotland 
and England. ‘Their system is, to lead out the manure for their 
fallows in the end of the year, and as soon as possible to plough 
it in, and thus work it into the soil the summer after. This 
they seem to think ensures them a better crop than our system 
of laying it on shortly before the seed is sown; although ‘some 
of the young men seemed to agree with me in thinking our 
method the best. Very few turnips are cultivated in France. 
The common rotation is fallow, wheat, barley, and then fallow ; 
except upon the deep soils, where beans and clover can be cul- 
tivated. The soil of the latter description in France is confined 
almost entirely to the side of the Netherlands, where the crops 
are certainly the most productive 1 have ever seen; but the 
fields not nearly so neatly done off as in Scotland. In Switzer- 
land, much the same system is followed as in France. In both 
countries the vines take up a great deal of manure, without re- 
turning any thing in the shape of dung to the land. In all 
countries the planting of potatoes seems increasing rapidly. 
People who twenty years ago would not eat them; now, in France 
and Switzerland, never dine without them. The method of 
raising them seems to me to be understood nowhere so well as 
in Scotland. It is there done at less expense, and greater crops 
procured than even in Ireland. The appearance of the country 
between London and Bristol is beautiful; the winter barley al- 
ready in ear. ‘The crops of winter tares seem very luxuriant, 
and nearly ready for cutting. The beans, and particularly the 
peas, in Berkshire, look finer than any thing I ever saw, almost 
all drilled, though in general not wide enough to be horse-hoed. 
The only thing that is wanting to make this the finest country 
in the world, is the getting rid of the tythes and poor-rates, 
The peasants, instead of taking moderate wages, and being em- 
ployed in weeding the crops, and other agricultural works, go- 
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ing idle, the poor-rates supporting them; the clergy seldom re- 
siding in their parishes, or being of any use to their flocks, al- 
though their ¢enth is rigorously taken, but living in riot and 
dissipation in the capital, and getting their duty done by curates, 
—Should you deem these observations worthy of a-place in your 
Publication, you will much oblige your obedient humble servant, 
VeRitTaTis Amicus. 


Note.—It would give us pleasure to have this writer’s remarks 
on the state of agriculture in France and Switzerland more in 
detail. We therefore request to hear from him again.—Con. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Practice of Landlords’ assigning to a New Tenant their 
Claims upon the Awaygoing Tenant. 
Srr, 

Ir is the practice, I believe, in several parts of Scotland, 
and I happen to know that it is a common one in this county, 
for the landlord to assign to the new tenant the claims he may 
iave against the awaygoing tenant for miscropping his farm, re- 
pairs of buildings and fences, and other contraventions, either 
of the articles of his lease, or the common law of the country. 
Such a practice seems defensible, neither on the grounds of jus- 
tice nor _— policy;'and’many instances of hardship and in- 
jury, and not a few expensive lawsuits, could be pointed out as 
the natural consequence. But I wish to call the attention of 
your readers rather to the general question, than to individual 
cases, the details of which can be easily supplied on a future oc 
casion. - ; Hse 

After a landlord and tenant fave been connected for a period 
of 19 years, the most ordinary duration of leases, without com- 
plaint on either side,—rents well paid, and nothing strikingly 
improper in regard to management,—it might be expected that, 
if,they must then part, they would part with kindly feelings to- 
wards each other. At any rate, it must seem stratige, if they 
cannot settle any points of difference themselves, or with the as- 
sistance of mutual friends, that the landlord should put a 
stranger into his place to make those demands upon his old te- 
mant which he has never done, and declines to do himself. He 
must be better able to judge than this stranger, whether he has 
any thing in his former tenant’s management to find fault with; 
‘must know better the circumstances under which the alleged 
acts of mismanagement were committed ; and may perhaps be 
gware, that they were in some measure involyntary or uninten- 
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tional, or have been compensated by the treatment of other parts 
of his farm, in a manner more beneficial to the landlord than 
the terms of the lease required. During « period of 19 years, 
many things may occur to render a strict compliance with ihe 
rules of a lease nearly impracticable, and, when practicable, uo= 
wise advantageous to the landlord. A wet summer, such as 
1316, will baffle the best exertions to clean and dress, in a pro- 
per manner, fallows on wet soils, if they are even only mode- 
rately foul. Grass seeds often fail, sometimes from the severity 
of the winter and spring, and sometimes by the lodging of the 
corn crop with which they were sown. Even the quantity of 
home-made manure varies exceedingly, according to the bulk 
of the preceding crop. At this time, for instance, there is not 
half the quantity on many farms that theré was this time twelve- 
month; and, if the tenant has no other resource, and he can 
seldom have any other except near a large town, he cannot do 
his farm all the justice he himself would wish to do it. All 
these circumstances, and many others that apply to particular 
soils and seasons, are, or may be known.tg the landlord at the 


time, who ought to decide upon them as they, occur, instend of 
inaking it the interest of a stranger to. institute a scrutiny into 
the former tenant’s management, who neither can know, nor 
would be willing to admit, any extenuating or compensating 


circumstances. 

Jn regard to the condition in whiclrfarm-buildings and fences 
should be left by the awaygoing tenant, that must depend upon 
the condition in which he received them, and the length of his 
lease. Whatever the common law may say, it seems to me ini- 
quitous to call upon a tenant to. leave behind him that to which 
he did not enter, if the farm is rendered no worse by its re- 
moval, than it was at the beginning of his lease. And, besides 
this, allowance must be eel for the necessary decay of build- 
ings during the lease, according to its duration. Old walls and 
roofs go to ruin, with the best care, during a long lease, and 
the tenant ought not to be required to leaye new ones in their 
place. The new tenant, however, having a long lease before 
him, naturally wishes the buildings to be put into such a state 
as nay serve his time also; and, under the vague phrases ‘ ha- 
bitable and tenantable, ’ rigorously urges his claim against one 
who is under no such obligation, instead of urging it against 
his landlord, the only person with whom he ought to have any 
question of this kind. 

The new tenant’s case is perhaps quite as hard as the old’s, 
-He gets from the landlord a right to prosecute claims of which 
he knows nothing, The:landlord himself, or the neighbouring 
tenants, however, soon begin to open his eyes a little, if there 
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be any thing to see, and then the process of vision is completed 
by a ‘man of business,’ to whom he must apply as a matter 
ef course in this difficulty. The next step is probably a law 
suit, or at the best a tedious and harassing submission to arbi- 
trators, in which there are agents to employ, meetings, dinners, 
fees, stamps, and I know not what besides, all as foreign to the 
business of entering upon a farm at rackrent, as the red snow 
of the Polar regions. 

By this time, the old tenant stands stoutly upon his defence, 
and commonly begins to retaliate. He usually has claims 
against his successor for fallows, liberty to sow grass seeds, for 
his dung, and other accommodations; and these, and whatever 
other plausible claims he can muster, he maintains with similar 
pertinacity. And if his farm be let a year or two before his 
own lease expires, he does his best to provide against the evil 
day, which he knows awaits him in his dealings with his suc- 
cessor. 

We hear farmers every day acknowledge how desirable it is 
that the old and the new tenants should accommodate each other, 
and what an uncomfortable thing it is, and how much both may 
lose, without either being benefited, by meeting on hostile 
terms. And yet, in a great majority of cases, wherever this as- 
signation of doubtful claims prevails, they do almost unavoid- 
ably meet on hostile terms. There are few things connected with 
leases and farming, that call more for strong reprehension than 
a practice which places two individuals, not’commonly the best 
friends at any rate, in a state of open conflict; that induces the 
awaygoing tenant to take every advantage that his lease permits, 
and that wastes the time and the money of the entering tenant, 
when the whole of both should be devoted. to his new concern, 
too often a hard one, which needs it all. It is to little purpose 
to say, that the new tenant, who is at liberty to refuse this assig- 
nation, certainly can have no pretence for complaint; if the 
thing be wrong in itself, it is as unjust to propose it as it is 
foolish to agree to it. Iam, &c. 

(23d April, 1819. R. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on * Notes respecting the Conditions, as to Culture and 
Management, that may deserve attention in Framing Leases 


of Arable Lands,’ 
Sir, ° 
You and your readers will readily perceive, that the 
* Notes,’ &c. on which I haye presumed to offer a few remarks, 
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are contained in the last Number of your Magazine. From 
the importance of the subject, and the flattering terms in which 
you speak of the author, I felt induced to peruse the * Notes’ 
with more than ordinary interest, being well aware how much 
the distinguished state of agriculture in North Britain is indebt- 
ed to the comparatively liberal terms of our modern leases. 
Had men of capital, genius, and education, not found encour- 
agement to apply the inductive philosophy to agriculture, as 
well as to the abstract sciencés, our native soil would not have 
been better cultivated, nor more productive, than when it was 
entrusted to the rude peasant, whose energies were cramped by 
poverty, and a false and unfortunate conviction, that the first of 
arts was not susceptible of improvement. 

The difficulty of framing leases, so as fairly to protect the re- 
spective interests of landlord and tenant, must be acknowledged 
by every one who has thought on the subject. Even though 
such a lease could be framed, there would be a difficulty, in 
many cases, in getting the parties to see it in that light. For 
instance, the general principle laid down in the first paragraph 
of the paper under consideration, will be admitted by every one 
to be founded in equity and liberality; but how few will agree 
in every iota of its application! Some are of opinion that the 

eneral clause, obliging a tenant to cultivate his lands accord- 
ing to the rules of good husbandry, together with the negative 
clause, prohibiting him from running them out, is quite suffi- 
cient for protecting the landlord’s interest. ‘Those who sup- 
port this view of the casa,- assign, as their reason for it, that 
common law will oblige a tenant to manage his farm in a way 
not injurious to the interest of the landlord. Most husband- 
men, however, admit the propriety of being bound to observe 
specific rules of management towards the close of a lease, when 
the interests of the parties come to take different directions. 

In regard to a landlord’s interest being sufficiently protected 
by an obligation from his tenant to observe the rules of good 
husbandry, it may be observed as long as a good ieee 
possesses the means, and finds it his interest to manage his lands 

roperly :—so long, but no longer, ought a landlord’s rights to 
be considered as fairly protected. Good husbandry is, at best, 
but a vague expression, and, so far as I know, has never been 
strictly defined. A tenant, therefore, who may be deficient in 
capital and professional skill, may observe a course of manage- 
ment, which, to him, seems good husbandry; and though it 
may not be so beneficial for the lands as that adopted by his 
more enlightened neighbours, there would certainly be a hard- 
ship in punishing him on this account, merely because, his in- 
terpretation of a general rule was questionable. 
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The obligation ‘ not to run out the lands,’ is equally vague 
and uncertain, and in practice has, so far as I know, been held 
as having no meaning’ at all, or has been construed to have a 
meaning contrary to the literal interpretation of the phrase, and 
perhaps would be as well omitted altogether. ‘ Not to run out’ 
a farm, would seem simply to mean, that it shall not be made 
worse by the tenant at any period of his lease than it was when 
he received it. Sophistry itself could hardly plead otherwise; 
yet in no question perhaps regarding mismanagement, has this 
clause been founded upon, either by arbiters, or judges in courts 
of law. 

In cases of judicial procedure, upon questions arising out of 
these general clauses, our Judges have, in some instances, gone 
pretty far; but, at the same time, they have followed no wi- 
form rule of interpretation. Common law, therefore, cannot be 
viewed as a sufficient guard of the landlord’s rights. But though 
it were, such an appeal ought to be avoided as much as _ possi 
ble, on account of the expense and doubtful results'of such ap- 
peals, and because litigation never fails to destroy the confidence 
that ought to subsist between landlord and tenant. 

If those remarks are just, the inference to be drawn from 
them is, that the parties to a lease should be their own lawyers, 
and that specific rules of management should be agreed upon as 
applicable to the whole period of the lease. These, no doubt, 
should be merely of a restrictive nature, prohibiting the tenam 
from following a course of husbandry which is known to be bad, 
and they should certainly be ‘ as few and simple as possible. ’ 

The first rule laid down by your intelligent correspondent, in 
the clauses suggested for insertion in the leases of arable farms, 
is, That of the best arable or usually tilled fields; not more than 

shall at one time be under white crops; and two such 
crops shall not be taken from the sane land in close succession. 
‘The blank may be understood, from his’ preceditg notes, to re- 
fer to one half of the arable lands. This limitation I with de- 
ference apprehend might, with propricty, be omitted altogether. 
‘Phe size and number of fields on a farm are seldom, if ever, so 
udjusted as to admit of the clause being strictly implemented, 
without having different crops on the same field. The rule 
may therefore oblige a tenant to follow a course of irregular 
cropping, to avoid lawsuits with his landlord. Besides, the rule, 
taken in conjunction with the other one, which prohibits the 
tenant from taking two white crops in succession, with the ex- 
ception of land that has been four years in grass, and three of 
these in pasture, would prevent the tenant at all times from tak- 
sug the advantage of this exception, unless ah'équal portion ot 
ihe grass land were to lie as much longer in pasture as that from 
which, upon breaking up, two white crops were taken. 
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In illustrating this remark, suppose a farm to contain 200 
acres of arable land, and the tenant were to allow 100 acres to 
lie in pasture for four years, he could only have one-fourth of 
the arable lands under white crops during these years. Suppose, 
further, that 50 acres of the grass were to be broken up in the 
fifth year after being laid down to grass, ghis, with 50 acres of 
the other 100 acres supposed to be under alternate husbandry, 
would make the one-half of the arable lands under a white crop. 
If the other half of the grass lands were to be broken up after 
lying five years, the 50 acres broken up the preceding year 
must be in green crop, or a corresponding proportion of the 
100 acres must be sown down to provide against a contraven- 
tion of the lease. 

This seems so obvious, that I shall offer no further illustra- 
tion to show, that a tenant cannot derive any advantage from 
the boon which is thus offered him for having his lands four 
years in grass, if in such a case it be an advantage to take two 
white crops in succession upon good arable lands. Perhaps a 
more beneficial exception for both parties from the general rule 
would be, to allow a tenant to take barley after sumimer-fallow 
wheat, where grass-seeds sown with the wheat had failed, grass- 
seeds being sown with the barley crop. To take two white 
crops on the land that has been in turnips or potatoes, or sum- 
mer fallowed, after carrying two white crops on breaking up 
from four years’ grass, does not seem advisable husbandry, as 
land, so recently broken up after lying four years in grass, sel- 
dom carries good crops of grass on being sown down so soon; 
and taking two white crops in the case under consideration, 
would in a great measure destroy the benefits of pasturing. 

The mode of cropping suggested for arable lands preterably 
fitted for grass, seems, as a general rule, to be sufficiently liberal 
towards the tenant. It ought no doubt to be varied according 
to circumstances. Lands preferably adapted for grass, I should 
suppose, means lands unfavourably situated as to climate, for 
carrying corn crops. Perhaps one-third of such lands is in 
most cases quite a fair and full proportion to-be under white 
crops; and, taking two successive white crops on breaking up 
land that has been four years in grass, may often be both expe- 
dient and profitable. 

The stipulation proposed as to the tenant chusing, within the 
first three years of the lease, what particular fields shall be in- 
cluded in the one or other of the before mentioned divisions or 
classes, &c. and, failing his doing so, the landlord, or his factor, 
to be entitled to make the selection, &c. might, I humbly ap- 
. prehend, be omitted ; as the parties can seldom be at a loss to 
fix the matter at its commencement. 
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The third clause relates to moor or mossy lands; in regard 
to which it may be remarked, that to take three white crops 
upon breaking up, seems by far too severe. With this excep- 
tion, the clause seems very proper. 

In regard to the clause for managing the lands for the last 
four years of the lease, very few remarks shall be offered. It 
would tend much to the good of parties, as well as the public, 
if your correspondent’s rtiles were generally acted upon. ‘The 
green crop should, however, be taken by the landlord at a va- 
luation, in cases where the tenant is allowed to dispose of his 
waygoing crop; and the tenant should be allowed a rent for the 
Jands in summer-fallow, and a consideration for labouring it, 
unless he received summer-fallow at the commencement of his 
Jease without paying therefor. 

The next clause regards the disposal of the farm produce, 
and runs thus—‘* And in order duly to sustain its productiveness, 
* not to sell or send from it, straw, hay, turnips, or potatoes, 
but to consume the same on the farm, and apply to the land 
the manure thence produced, unless he shall previously ob- 
tain (in writing) the consent of the landlord to do so, or shall 
be able satisfactorily to instruct that he has elsewhere procured, 
and has expended on the lands, in that or the preceding year, 
as much dung or putrescent manure as the articles disposed of 
* would afford.’ Our most enlightened husbandmen are long 
since convinced, that the production of the soil cannot be sus- 
tained where this clause is materially departed from. The obli- 
gation to bring an equivalent of manure for the crops so dis- 
posed of, should be limited either to the crop sold, or to the 
one to follow; and perhaps your correspondent means so, though 
his language, using the word year, is not free of ambiguity. 

The last thing to be noticed at present, is the.clause regard- 
ing the sowing of grass-seeds. This is also highly proper. But 
I am of opinion the tenant should be paid for sowing and cover- 
ing the grass-seeds, and should have a consideration for the pri- 
vilege granted to the landlord, as well as the injury his crops 
may sustain by their growth, agreeably to common practice. 
This remark is offered on the supposition that the tenant re- 
ceived no such favour at the commencement of his lease. In 
reply to this it may be said, that it is all fair when the parties 
so make their bargain; and a tenant must be understood to 
have taken it into calculation in his offer of rent. This, no 
doubt, is trues But a stipulation in a lease may be fair in this 
view, and at the same time not defencible on the abstract prin- 
ciple of right and wrong. And the liberal and equitable view 
of the case is, that a tenant should confer on his successor no 
further advantages than he received from his predecessor, with- 
out compensation. T. P. 
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Review or AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Art. I. On the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. 
By Davin Ricarpo, Esq. Second Edition, London, 1819. 


As this work has excited a good deal of notice, it may not be 
improper to advert to some of the author’s positions, which ap- 
pear to us interesting to landlords and farmers. ‘To these our 
remarks will be confined; for Mr Ricardo’s principles are too 
general, and his reasoning rather too metaphysical, to admit of 
a view of all his speculations in such a work as this. It will be 
sufficient to ¢onsider his doctrines on rent, which form a sort of 
whole in themselves, and may therefore be examined separate- 
ly, or without reference to the other parts of the system. They 
are of such importance to his conclusions, indeed, that if Mr 
Ricardo has taken a wrong view of the subject of rent, much 
of his reasoning on other subjects will be shaken ; but this view, 
whether right or wrong, derives no support from that reasoning. 

On a-former occasion, (vol. xvii. p. 216), we offered a tew 
desultory remarks on Mr Malthus’s * Inquiry into the Nature 
and Progress of Rent,’ under an idea that the observations of 
that author were not supported by facts, and that the impres- 
sion.which his treatise was calculated to produce or the pub- 
lic mind, was far from being of a salutary tendency. Mr Ri- 
cardo ‘has exposed the errors of ‘Mr Malthus’s reasoning ; but 
nevertheless clings to his principal conclusion, endeavouring to 
give it more stability, by placing it on a foundation of his own. 
He has not, however, closed his eyes to the plain fact, that 
rent cah never form any addition to the wealth of a country, 
as Mr. Malthus contended. But he thinks, with Mr Malthus, 
that rent does not in any shape enter into the price of corn, 
that the corn raised from the soils last taken into cultivation, 
pays no rent; and that therefore the whole produce is sold as 
cheap as it could be sold, if there -were no rent to pay at all. 
It is to this conclusion, common to both these writers, that we 
wish to draw the attention of our readers. 

Mr Ricardo’s views on this subject are fortunately expressed 
with more distinctness, and in a more condensed and tangible 
form than those of Mr Malthus. His illustrations, by means 
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of figures, too, relieve the mind from much of the labour that , 
is commonly required in abstract inquiries, while they add to 
their interest. The following passages, given as they stand to- 
gether in the work, contain his opinion on the nature and pro- 

ress of rent. 

‘ If all land had the same properties, if it were boundless in quan- 
tity and uniform in quality, no charge could be made for its use, un- 
less where it possessed peculiar advantages of situation. It is only 
then because land is not boundless in quantity and uniform in quality, 
and because, in the progress of population, land of an inferior quali- 
ty, or less advantageously situated, is called into cultivation, that 
rent is ever paid for the use of it. When, in the progress of society, 
land of the second degree of fertility is taken into cultivation, rent 
immediately commences on that of the first quality; and the amount 
of that rent will depend on the difference in the quality of these two 
portions of land. 

‘ When land of the third quality is taken into cultivation, rent im- 
mediately commences on the second; and it is regulated, as before, 
by the difference in their productive powers. At the same time, the 
rent of the first quality will rise; for that must always be above the 
rent of the second, by the difference between the produce which 
they yield, with a given quantity of capital andlabour. With every 
step in the progress of population, which shall oblige a country to 
have recourse to land of a worse quality to enable it to raise its 
supply of food, rent, on all the more fertile land, will rise. 

* Thus, suppose land, No. I, 2, 3, to yield, with an equal em- 
ployment of capital and labour, a net produce of 100, 90, and 80 
quarters of corn. In a new country, where there\is an abuné 
ance of fertile land compared with the population, and where, 
therefore, it is only necessary to cultivate No. 1, the whole net 
produce will belong to the cultivator, and will be the profits of 
the stock which he advances. As soon as population had so far 
increased as to make it necessary to cultivate No. 2, from which 
90 quarters only can be obtained, after supporting the labourers, 
rent would commence on No. 1.; for either there must be two 
rates of profit on agricultural capital, or ten quarters, or the va- 
lue of ten quarters must be withdrawn from produce of No. 
1, for some other purpose. Whether the proprietor of the land, 
7 - .“ or any other person, cultivated No. 1, these ten quarters would 

* equally constitute rent ; for the cultivator of No. 2. would get the 
‘€ same result with his capital, whether he cultivated No. 1, paying 

‘ ten quarters for rent, or continued to cultivate No. 2., paying no 

rent. In the same manner it might be shown, that when No. 3. 
is brought into cultivation, the rent of No. 2. must be ten quar- 
ters, or the value of ten quarters ; whilst the rent of No.-1. would 
rise to twenty quarters; for the cultivator of No..3. would liave 
* the same profits, whether he paid twenty quarters for the rent ef 
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‘ No. 1, ten quarters for the rent of No. 2, or cultivated No. 3. 
‘ free of all rent. 

‘ It often, and indeed commonly happens, that before No. 2, 3, 
‘ 4, or 5, or the inferior lands are cultivated, capital can be em- 
‘ ployed more productively on those lands which are already in 
‘ cultivation. It may perhaps be found, that by doubling the ori- 
‘ ginal capital employed on No. 1, though the produce will not be 
¢ doubled, will not be increased by 100 quarters, it may be increased 
‘ by 85 quarters, and that this quantity exceeds what could be ob- 
‘ tained by employing the same capital on land No. 3. 

‘ In such case, capital will be preferably employed on the old 
‘ land, and will equally create a rent ; for rent is always the differ- 
‘ ence between the produce obtained by the employment of. two 
‘ equal quantities of capital and labour. If, with a capital of 1000¢., 
‘ a tenant obtain 100 quarters of wheat from his land, and, by the 
‘ employment of a second capital of 1000/., he obtain a further re- 
‘ turn of 85, his landlord would have the power, at the expiration of 
‘ his lease, of obliging him to pay 15 quarters, or an equivalent va- 
* Jue for additional rent ; for there cannot be two rates of profit. 
‘ If he is satisfied with a diminution of.15 quarters in the return for 
‘ his second 1000/., it is because no employment more profitable 
‘ can be‘found for it. The common rate of profit would be in that 
‘ proportion; and, if the original tenant refused, some other per- 
* son would be found willing to give all which exceeded that rate of 
‘ profit to the owner of the land from which he derived it. 

‘ In this case, as well as in the other, the capital last employed 
‘ pays no rent. For the greater productive powers of the first 1000/. 
‘ fifteen quarters.is paid for rent ; for the employment of the second 
* 1000/., no rent whatever is paid. Ifa third 1000/. be employed on 
* the same land, with a ~eturn of 75 quarters, rent will then be paid 
‘ for the second 1000/., and will be equal to the difference between 
‘ the produce of these two, or ten quarters; and, at the same time, 
‘ the rent of the first 1000/. will rise from 14 to 25 quarters; while 
‘ the last 1000/. will pay no rent whatever.’ 

There are two fundamental positions in this view of rent, 
both of which are, we think, erroneous. 

* Rent,’ says Mr Ricardo, ‘is always the difference between 
the produce obtained by the employment of two equal quan- 
tities of capital and labour.’ 

Now, let us suppose a country, the soil of which is of an 
uniform quality, no matter what that quality may be, and 
every part of it always yielding the same produce by the ap- 
plication of equal quantities of capital and labour, and, ac- 

_cording to Mr Ricardo, there can be no such thing as rent, 

‘ the whole net produce will belong to the cultivator,- and 

will be the profits of the stock which he advances.’ Could 

this indeed be the fact if land were all private property, and if 
O2 
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there were, as in Britain, a demand for land produce greatly 
beyond the wants of the cultivators themselves? Or would not 
the cultivator then, as now, be allowed to draw no more than 
the cost of production, including his own profit, and the sur- 
plus be paid as rent? ‘Fo make this definition of rent accurate, 
we must suppose, either that the land is boundless in extent, 
as well as uniform in quality, or that capital may be applied to 
it, so as to increase its produce without limitation.’ And pri- 
vate property -in land must be exeluded by the further snpposi- 
tion here required, namely, that every one may find land to 
occupy, or employ his labour and capital upon, at pleasure. 

The other position we object to is, that corn can be grown in 
any circumstances in this country without paying rent. © The 
« most desert moors in Norway and Scotland’ (says Dr Smith), < pro- 
duce some sort of pasture for cattle, of which the milk and the in- 
crease are always more than sufficient, not only to maintain all the 
labour necessary for tending them, and to pay the ordinary profit 
to the farmer.or owner of the herd or flock, but to afford some 
small rent to the landlord.’ Rent, therefore, in Dr Smith’s opi- 
nion, is the differepce between the cost of production, including 
the profits of the farmer, on the one hand, and the amount of the 
gross produce, or the price of that produce, on the other. ‘This 
seems to be the doctrine of Mr Malthus also, and probably of 
every former writer on the subject. The difference between Dr 
Smith and Mr Malthus is, that the latter thinks land may be 
cultivated without yielding a surplus value in the shape of retit; 
and Mr Ricardo maintains that the fact isso. 

Neither Mr Malthus ‘nor’ Mr Ricardo can lay claim to any 
thing new on the subject of rent, unless this second position be 
impregnable. It was’ as well known: in the time of Dr Smith, 
and indeed must have always been nearly self-evident, that 
prices and rent would rise as the demand of the consumers in- 
creased, so as to reqttire an extension of tillage to inferior soils, 
or an additional expenditure of capital, as ‘it has been made 
since, by the alleged original expositions of these writers. 

In combating the opinion of Dr Smith and Mr Say, Mr Ri- 
cardo seems to have some misgivings as to the possibility of 
finding any land in Bri itaih, on whieh corn may be grown 
without paying rent; but it is the same thing, he thinks, ‘ if 
* there be any capital employed on land which yields only the 
* return of stock, with its ordinary profits, whether it be em- 

‘ ployed on old or on new land.’ ‘The same:idea is started in 
the passages alreayly transcribed ; but as this is perhaps the least 
precise and perspicuous part of the whole work, we may add 
another extract in further explanation. 

‘ If a farmer agrees for land on a lease of 7 or 14 years, he may 
‘ propose to employ on it a capital of 10,000/.; knowing, that at the 
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existing price of grain and raw produce, he can replace that part 
of his stock which he is obliged to expend, pay his rent, and obtain 
the general rate of profit. He will not employ'11,000/., unless ‘the 
last 1000/. can be employed so productively, as to afford him the 
usual profits of stock. In his calculation whether he shall employ 
it or not, he considers only whether the price of raw produce is 
sufficient to replace his expenses and profits ; for he knows that he 
shall have no additional rent to pay. Even at the expiration of his 
lease, his rent will not be raised ; for if his landlord should require 
rent, because this additional 1000/. was employed, he would with- 
draw it, since, by employing it, he gets, by. the supposition, only the 
ordinary and usual profits which he may obtain by any other em- 
ployment of stock ; and therefore, he cannot afford to pay rent for 
it, unless the price of raw produce should further rise, or, which 
is the same thing, unless the usual and general rate of profits should 
‘ fall.’ 

But is it not optional in the landlord to give a lease for years ? 
Ifhe does, is not his rent higher, on this account, than the rent 
that could be paid by a tenant at will? And does he not also, 
in granting a lease, by which alone the tenant can have an op- 
pareanity of employing this additional capital, with profit to 

imself, look forward to the improved value of his land when 
the lease expires? If he did not either get a higher rent at first, 
or had reason to expect a higher rent at the end of the lease, 
he could have no inducement to let out his property for a term 
of years.’ He certainly would never do so for the sole profit of 
the tenant; for, in that case, he would not only act without any 
regard to his own interest, but against his interest. By allow- 
ing corn to be brought into the market without paying rent, 
that is, at a lower price than corn the produce of his land that 
pays rent, he would reduce the price of this last produce, and his 
own rent along with it. But he gives a lease for years, and thus 
holds out an inducement to a tenant to invest capital in the im- 
provement of his property, because he knows that this capital 
cannot be laid out profitably for the tenant without rendering 
his land more valuable at the expiration of his lease. ‘To get 
back this capital with the usual profits, the tenant must, during 
the lease, draw large annuaf instalments from his increased pro- 
duce; but the same or another tenant upon a new lease, having 
no such instalments to draw back, and nothing more than the 
ordinary circulating or trading capital to employ to obtain this 
additional produce, requires nothing more than the usual profits 
of this capital, and will therefore be content to pay the remain- 
der of this additional produce as rent. 

A little attention to this view of the question, to the rights 
and interests of landlords and tenants respectively, may suffice 
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to convince us that no capital can be employed by a tenant, 
either upon old or new fo, with profit to himself, without 
yielding a rent to the landlord, either during the lease or at its 
‘expiration. It may not be improper, however, to examine the 
illustration, on which so much weight is placed by Mr Ricardo, 
a little more in detail. 

In the case supposed, we must assume that the farmer, at the 
commencement of the lease, engaged to pay what was thought 
a full rent at the time, or rather a full rent during all the years 
of the lease. No part of his capital, therefore, can be employed 
* on land which yields only the returns of stock with its ordi- 
‘ nary profits;’ he pays rent for every inch of it. If he did 
not pay rent, he could not employ it on land at all; neither the 
first 10,0002. nor the additional 1000/. 

_ By the terms of the supposition, the additional 1000/. may 
be withdrawn at pleasure. It must therefore be employed as 
a circulating or trading, and not a fixed capital; it must be 
every year in a tangible or vendible form, and not vested in the 
improvement of the soil, or in increasing its Baca powers 
for a series of years. It is impossible, therefore,- to conceive it 
as otherwise than blended with the 10,000/. in the shape of 
higher-priced, horses and other live stock, implements, seeds, 
&c. Ifit were employed separately in draining, manuring, and 
other operations, which do not return the capital expended in 
less than several years, it could not be withdrawn, either durin 
the lease or, at its expiration. ‘The moment, therefore, this 
additional 1000/. is employed, it is subject to the same condi- 
tions, and is equally liable for the rent, with the 10,0007. The 
returns from the whale: rent and profit combined, come to the 
farmer in a mass. When the rent is taken out, what remains is 
the profit of the whole, and not of any separate portion of his 
capital. 

But the circumstance, that 10,000/. was found sufficient be- 
fore to enable the farmer to pay his rent, and obtain the gene- 
ral rate of profit, is not consistent with the supposition that 
‘'1000/. more can be employed as a circulating or trading capital, 
so as to yield the ordinary profits of stock, and nothing more. 
It is evident that such a supposition proceeds upon assuming the 
very thing that is to be proved,—the very point under discus- 
sion. 

It is not a matter of choice, with a farmer who has a full rent 
to pay, what circulating or trading capital he may employ; all, 
that he can employ, with profit to himself must be rigetted, that 
he may be able to pay his rent. He cannot pay such a rent 
without employing this quantity of capital. If a capital of 
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10,000, would suffice, as in the case supposed, why not 5000/., 
or a still smaller amount? The reason is, that a certain quan- 
tity of capital is necessary to obtain all the produce which the 
land, in its state of productiveness at the time, can be made to 
yield; for the whole of this produce is necessary to pay rent 
and profits, and not a part of it only. If he did not employ ca- 
ital enough to stock his pastures, for instance, and to cultivate 
his tillage fond, he could not pay a full rent; and another would 
be found to do both. If he phin fi ed more than this—if he kept 
more stock than his pastures would maintain in a sufficient man- 
ner, or more working cattle than his labour required—the conse- 
uence would be the same. 

But there is another mode of employing a portion of a farm- 
er’s copie which may not be nected to enable him to pay his 
rent; he may therefore employ it or not, a8 he may think it will 
be profitable to himself, or otherwise. The landlord, at the ex- 
piration of his lease, will draw a rent from this capital also, be- 

cause it goes to improve his land,—but not till then. 

In the instance already examined, Mr Ricardo’s error lies in 
distinguishing a farmer’s circulating capital into separate por- 
tions; but in that we are now to notice, he confounds this cir- 
culating capital with that which may be employed in increasing 
the productive powers of the soil, or with fixed capital. This 
distinction is always recognised in practice. Every farmer knows 
what is meant by money employed in stocking a farm, and mo- 
ney sunk upon its improvement. Every year the former should 
be replaced with a profit; but the latter is returned only by in- 
stalments, and ‘may be said to have been laid out in the pur- 
chase of an annuity, 

* It may perhaps be found,’ says Mr Ricardo in the pas- 
sages first transcribed, ‘ that by doubling the original capital 
* employed on No. 1, though the produce will not be doubled, 
‘ will not be increased by 100 quarters, it may be increased by 
‘ eighty-five quarters.’—* The capital last employed pays no 
‘rent. For the greater productive powers of the first 1000/., 
‘ fifteen quarters is paid for rent; for the employment of the 
* second 1000/., no rent whatever is paid.’ sh we would 
beg leave to ask Mr Ricardo, in what way this second 1000/. is 
ok employed, so as to obtain an additional produce of 85 
quarters from the same land? Is it to be Jaid out in buying 
more horses, implements, seeds, &c. or in draining, manuring, 
and otherwise enriching the soil? To obtain so large an in- 
crease of produce, it is evident that the far greater part of it, if 
not the whele, must be employed for the latter Paper: 

Let us suppose that this 1000/. is so expended by a farmer on 


@ lease for * seven or fourteen years;’ certainly no part of the 
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increased produce of 85 quarters goes to the landlord during 
the currency of the lease.* But is it therefore correct to say, 
that this capital * yields only the usual profits of stock?’ If it 
yielded no more, this mode of employing capital would be e- 
qually advantageous to a tenant who has a lease for 100 years, 
and to one who possesses, from year to year, at the will of the 
landlord. 

To get back this sum, the produce of every year must be sold 
at such a price as to pay more than rent and profits; it must, 
within the seven or fourteen years, replace the capital itself. It 
cannot therefore be alleged, for a moment, that this produce 
is obtained as cheap as it can be obtained. Enlarge the term 
of the lease, and it may be raised much cheaper ; fora smaller 
annuity will suffice to replace the capital and profits :—Make 
it a perpetual lease, or convert the tenant into proprietor, and 
the annuity may be smaller still, that is, the nieadincs can be sold 
cheaper still. But, on the other hand, let there be no lease at 
all, and no capital whatever can be thus employed. 

Mr Ricardo’s argument, that corn is always sold at its na- 
tural price, at such a price as.will replace all the charges of pro- 
duction, including the ordinary and usual profits of the farmer's 
capital, and. nothing more—nothing that can be taken as rent— 
evidently derives no support from this illustration, if the capital 
employed in obtaining this increase of produce belonged to the 
farmer himself. But what if it belonged tothe proprietor, who, 
having a permanent interest in the land, no rent to pay, and_no 
instalments of capital to get back, may be thought to be suffi- 
ciently remunerated by the ordinary profits of his outlay, return- 
ed to him every year in the increase of his produce ? 

Here, also,-we must keep in view the distinction between fix- 
ed, and circulating or trading capital. A person buys a piece 
of land, for which he can obtain a certain rent; but he chooses 
to farm it himself, expecting to make this rent, or something 
more. _ With this view, the first thing he does is to provide the 
stock necessary for its cultivation,—necessary to obtain the an- 
nual produce which it is capable of yielding at the time. The 
purchase-moncy is a fixed capital ;the stock and the ordinary 
expenses of cultivation form the circulating capital. “He is suf- 
ficiently paid for the former by a return equal to’ the interest 
of his money, or even less; for the latter he is entitled to 10 or 
12 per cent., or whatever may be the general ‘rate’ of profits. 

* At the end of the lease, however, as has been already observed, 
this increased produce being still obtained. and without any new in; 


vestment of capital, the whole, or the greater part of it, will go to 
the landlord as rent. cs 
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His corn, it is evident, must still pay rent as much as if the land 
were in the possession of a tenant. = _ 7 

This proprietor, however, does not confine his expenditure 
to these two portions of capital. Te lays out a fi'rther sum in 
the improvement of his land, in increasing its produc:ve pow- 
ers, in growing two ears of corn, perliaps, where oniy *\2 grew 
before. If this iniprovement be of a permanent nature, it is 
the same thing as if the money had been employed in the prr- 
chase of more land; he is entitled to draw the same rent ‘rom 
his capital (if the phrase be admissible) as he would have drawn 
from the land which it might have purchased. If the improve- 
ment. be not permanent, he is entitied to draw more; and more 
or less, according as it is less or more permanent, in the same 
way as.if he held the land oa a lease tox years... The only dif- 
ference between this proprictor and the lxymer, is, that the 
former has ali the increase which his outlay in this way will 
vield, whereas the returns of the latter are confined to the dur 
ation of his lease, and must therefore be made in larger instal- 
ments. . 

But it must always be remembered, that whoever may employ 
the capital, if it be employed profitably, an increase of produce 
equal to the profits of that capital, may be obtained, even after 
the capital itself has been replaced. “With a given amount of 
cireulating capital, the land will yield more than it did before 
the fixed capital was’ empleyed. ‘Thus, .we see land originally 
of a very inferior quality, by means of successive applications 
of capital, become nearly or fully as productive as land that is 
much superior to it in natural fertility, and continue so ever 
after, though all that capital has been returned with its profits, 

It seems to follow from all this, that neither a proprietor nor 
a farmer ever raises produce which ‘ yields only the return of 
stock with its ordinary profits;’ and that not a quarter of corn 
is ever obtained from.the lands of a country such as Great 
Britain, that does not pay rent. We are not sure whether or 
no Mr Ricardo might be able to procure as much heath. on 
our northern mountains, as would sweep out his study in a 
morning, without paying rent for it; but.it is quite certain, from 
a recent question in which a great law lord was interested, that 
he cannot buy a broom in London, into the price of which rent 
does not enter: and yet we are gravely desired to believe, that 
land, on which it would be profitable to cultivate wheat, pays 
no rent; that its natural produce, the price of which rises with 
the progress of population and wealth, as well as the price of 
corn, yields no rent. He may surely know, that there are pas- 
tures and meadows in England which owe little or nothing to 
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the labour of man, that pay a higher rent, in their present na- 
tural condition, than much of the best wheat lands. 

Lest any of our readers should imagine this question to be of 
a purely speculative character, leading to no result affecting ei- 
ther landlords or tenants, we may give a specimen of Mr Ri- 
eardo’s deductions from the view he en of it. Mr Ri- 
cardo is now a member of our Legislature. 

‘ As rent is the effect of the high price of corn, the loss of rent 
* is the effect of a low price. Foreign corn never enters into competi- 
* tion with such home corn as affords a rent ; the fall of price inva- 
* riably affects the landlord, till the whole of his rent is absorbed. If 
* it fall still more, the price will not afford even the common profits 
* of stock. Capital will then quit the land for some other employment ; 
* and the corn, which was before grown upon it, will then, and not till 
* then, be imported. From the loss of rent, thére will be a loss of 
‘ value—of estimated money value ; but there will be a gain of wealth. 
* The amount of the raw produce and other productions together 
* will be increased: From the greater facility with which they are 
* produced, they will, though augmented in quantity, be diminished 
* in value.’ 

It deserves to be particularly remarked, how smoothly these 
operations will proceed, The process of capital quitting the 
land and moving towards some other employment, is just like 
a man pulling a guinea, if he has one, out of his right breeches’ 
pocket, and thrusting it into his left; nothing can be more 
simple. 


Art. I], * Skete¢hes of America, A Narrative of a Journey of 
Five Thousand Miles through the Eastern and Western States 
of America; contained in Fight Reports, addressed to 39 Eng- 
lish Families, who deputed the Author in 1817 to ascertain whe- 
ther a suitable Settlement could be obtained for their Residence 
there; with Remarks on Mr Birkbeck’s Notes and Letters. By 
H. B. Fearon. §Syo. 1818. 


Mr Birxszeck, a discontented English farmer, took it into 
his head, some time ago, to emigrate with his family to America, 
and to take up his residence in the wild, distant, uncultivated 
and nearly uninhabited territory of Illinois. Unwilling to pro- 
claim his own rashness, and desirous of drawing as many of his 
own countrymen into the same snare as possible, he pu lished, 


* For this article we are indebted to a correspondent between 
whose opinions and ours there are some shades of difference. Con. 
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first his ‘ Notes on a Journey through America,’ and after- 
wards his ‘ Letters from Illinois ;’ representing the territory to 
which he had expatriated himself as extremely fertile, and the 
inducements which the people of Great Britain had to emigrate 
to America, in the strongest, though by no means in the truest 
terms. We have no doubt that many, gulled by his represen- 
tations, have thoughtlessly left comfortable abodes in a tree and 
happy country, to encounter incredible hardships, and, after all, 
only to take up their habitations with the wild beasts of the 
American deserts. ‘The work before us, which is the produc- 
tion of a man extremely dissatisfied with the state of affairs in 
this country, and therefore not an enemy to emigration, is well 
calculated to act as an antidote to the poison attempted to be 
conveyed to the minds of the unwary and unsuspecting by Mr 
Birkbeck’s publications; to pull the film from the eyes of the 
discontented and the disaffected ; and to show them, that what- 
ever may be the state of things in this country, they are at least 
not better in America. It is a sensible book, drawn up from 
personal observation; and it certainly does not present such a 
view of America, as would induce any rational person to leave 
Britain and take up his residence there. It appears, that the so 
much boasted political freedom of the American citizens is a 
mere jest. The state of society and manners there, is, to an 
Englishman, truly insupportable. America is far behind in arts, 
sciences, and manufactures. Her agriculture is everywhere in 
a deplorable state. It is chiefly with this last subject that we 
are at present concerned; and it is therefore our intention to lay 
before our readers the substance of Mr Fearon’s information 
upon the subject. 

The book before us contains Eight Reports. In the First is 
given an account of New York, of the price of labour, and the 
expense of living, and of a great variety of interesting particu- 
lars connected with society and manners.. The author concludes 
the Report in these words. ‘ Thus much I can safely say of 
‘ this country, that every industrious man may gbtain a living 
‘ here; but that i is not that political Elysium which a certain 
* unprincipled author and bookseller has so floridly described, 
* and which the imaginations of many have fondly anticipated. ’ 

In the Second Report, the author gives us, among many other 
things, an account of a visit to Mr Cobbett, and of the soil and 
agriculture of Long Island, one of the most fertile spots of A- 
merica. 

* Long Island,’ says the author, ‘ is called the Garden of Ameri- 
‘ ca. We passed some pleasing scenery, and several remarkably fine 
‘ fields of Indian corn: this article can hardly be excelled in beauty 
{ of appearance. The residence of the celebrated Mr Rufus King 
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‘ is on the road-side : it is a frame-house, painted white, with green 
* shutters, and would class in ‘England as a fourth-rate country 
* seat.’ The author travelled with an American Doctor; and, during 
their journey, ‘ taxation was partially discussed ; he labouring to con- 
vince me, that, in proportion to their means, the Americans were 
more heavily taxed than the people of England.” 

‘ Upon arriving,’ says the author, ‘ at Mr Cobbett’s gate, my 
feelings, in walking along the path which led to the residence of this 
celebrated man, are difficult to describe. The idea of a person 
self-banished, leading an isolated life in a foreign Jand—a path rare- 
ly trod, fences in ruins, the gate broken, a house mouldering to 
decay, added to much awkwardness of feeling on my part, calling 
upon an entire stranger, produced in my mind feelings of thonght- 
fulness and melancholy. I would fain almost have returned with- 
out entering the wooden mansion. —‘ Mr Cobbett thinks meanly 
of the American people; but spoke highly of the economy of their 
government. He does not advise persons in respectable circumstances 
to emigrate, even in the present state of England. I his opinion, a 
family, who can but barely live upon their property, will more con- 
sult their happiness by not removing to the United States. He al- 
most laughs at Mr Birkbeck’s settling in the Western Country.’— 
Mr Cobbett complained of the difficulty of obtaining labourers at 
a price by which the agriculturist could realize a profit ; so much 
so, that he conceives that a farmer in America cannot-support him- 
self, unless he has sons, who, with himself, will labour. with their 
own hands! He had contracted with a man to do his mowing: the 
terms were an equal division of the produce. The contractor com- 
plained, that even half the hay, for merely his labour, wes a hard 
bargain. ’ 

* Long Island is chiefly occupied by farmers. _.The west. end has 
a good soil, and is in a state of moderate cultivation; the east has 
a considerable portion of sandy plains. The introduction of gyp- 
sum, and other improvements in thei mode of agriculture, have 
much increased the annual produce. I am informed, that, within 
the'last 14 years, farms have risen in value 25 per cent. Land is 
worth from 3/. 7s. 6d. to 337. 15s. per acre. A choice of farms 
may now be purchased in this island at from 15/: 15s. to 22/. 10s. 
per aere, including necessary buildings. Farmers do not live ex- 
travagantly ; few of them have money in reserve. The high price 
of labour, indifference of the soil, and general want of capital, must 
cause a Jong continuance of this state of things. The agriculturist 
who alone can, in this island, entertain rational hopes of profit, must 
‘-have sons that will. work, and be himself among the foremost, by 
‘ Jabouring with his own hands. There being no tax upen horses, 
‘ their labour is preferred ; and mules and asses are seldom if ever 

used. The breed of horses is good, but not large; one. fit for a 
* waggon is worth 22/. 10s. ; a saddle or drawing horse, 35/.; a gig 
* horse $3/. 15s. to 56/. 5s.; carriage ditto 90/. to 120/. ; fine riding 
‘ ditto 90/, to 120/, Cows are worth—lean 9/.; fat 111, 5s. to 13h 
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‘10s. A good farm-cart is worth 7/7. to 9/.; a ditto waggon 22/. to 
‘ 93/.; a farmer’s man-servant 24/, to 30/. per year; a ditto woman 
‘ 191. to 16/.°—‘ Servants are called “ Helps:” If you call them 
‘ servants, they leave you without notice. Englishmen often incur 
‘ their displéesure by continuing to use this prohibited word. ’ 

The Third Report contains the author’s route from New-York 
to Boston, and thence to Albany; with much information upon 
a variety of interesting subjects. When in Rhode-Island, he 
says—* ‘Of the general appearance of thie country, I wished to force 

‘ myself to think well; but I must tell the truth ; and therefore ho- 

nestly say, that, as it respects my bird's-eye view of the American 

soil and cultivation, Iam rather disappointed. ’— The condition 
of the people in Connecticut and Rhode-Island is an absence of 
the extreme,, either of wealth or poverty.’—‘ With regard to the 
agriculture Stones are cleared from the surface of the land, by 
large holes being dug, into which they are rolled, Fields of Indian 
corn, which stfuck me with so much beauty in Long-Island, are 
here a comparatively melancholy sight. The stalks are not half 
the height, are at a greater distance from each other, and look as 
though they were springing from a bed of broken rock.’—‘ The 
country from Boston to Albany did not equal my expectations. 

The soil appears steril ; and there still remain immense tracts un- 

cultivated. ’—‘ Upon the condition of the people, I have little more 

to say than to repeat my former remarks.. There seems no abso- 
lute want, All have the essential necessaries. of life; few its lux- 
uries.” 

The Fourth Report contains an account of the author’s return 
to New-York, and of his journey thence to Philadelphia. It 
embraces‘many curious and amusing particulars regarding the 
state of society in that city—the mode of proceeding followed 
at‘an election—in the courts of law, &c. But we must pass 
over these particulars, and follow our author, in the Fifth Re- 
port, to the * Western Country.’ ‘In his route from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburgh, the author © passeil’ through an extensive, 
* fertile, well- cultivated: and ‘bedutiful tract of land, called 
‘ the “ Great Valley,” chiefly owned by Dutch and Germans, 
‘and their esconthgiis. This was the only place he saw 
which * could fairly be put in competition with Old England. ’ 
Well improved land in this district. yields, at an average, 25 
bushels of wheat, and from 25 to 50. bushels of Indias corn, 
per acre.,.. Wheat sells at from 7s. 8d. to 9s. 11d. per bushel ; 
Indian corn,at from 3s.,7d. to 4s. Gd.; oats at from Is. 9d. to 
2s» 54d. « 

The: author encountered incredible fatigue in crossing the 
Alleghany Mountains; and met, on the road, some miserabile and 
unfortunate emigrants from this country, in the deepest distress, 
and bewailing with much: bitterness of soul their having left Old 
England, *¢ Conceiving the practicability of a comfortable set- 
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‘ tlement in the Eastern States extremely questionable,’ the 
author advanced to the Illinois territory, so much praised by 
Mr Birkbeck, with the view of ascertaining whether it could 
really afford any thing like a comfortable settlement for English 
emigrants. But even in this distant territory, the author found 
none of those Elysian fields which he was induced to expect be- 
fore he left England. . The Illinois territory is very thirly peo- 
pled. Itis about 350 miles long, and 200 miles broad. It 
possesses an immense internal navigation, being surrounded by 
navigable rivers. Kaskaski, the principal town of the territory, 
though containing only 150 houses, is 1000 miles from Wash- 
ington, and about 1500 miles from New Orleans up the Missis- , 
sippi. The author describes the territory in the following terms, 
The general surface of the lands in the Shawnee Town and Kas- 
kaski districts, and in the neighbouring parts of the Illinois, is 
more than ordinarily level, though to this there are some excep- 
tions. The alluvial lands of both the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
occasionally terminate in bluffs ; in some places high and craggy, in 
others more gradual in their rise, and easy of ascent. There are, 
throughout the State, a vast number of prairies, of boundless ex- 
tent, and presenting a most delightful contrast to the sombre cha- 
racter of an American wilderness. The soil is infinitely more va- 
ried than the face of the country. It has been classified by some 
as follows. 1st, Hills of a barren soil, and covered with pines and 
small oaks. 2d, Moderately hilly land, and well watered. 3d, Wet 
prairies, which are remote from streams, the soil cold and barren, 
abounding with swamps, ponds, and covered with a tall coarse grass. 
4th, Dry prairies, bordering the rivers, lie on an average level, higher 
by 60 feet. are from three to fifteen miles wide, .and possess a rich 
soil, well adapted for cultivation. These natural meadows are ge- 
nerally destitute of trees, except where crossed by streams. Some 
have clusters of trees, which may be denominated, what they very 
much resemble—islands, though upon terra firma. The prairies of 
this territory are said to cover more than a million of acres. The 
soil in some places assumes the hue of iron rust, interspersed with 
alight sand. 5th, Unripe alluvial, which bears sycamore, water- 
maple, ash and willow. This land is generally found at the mouths 
tak confluences of rivers, and, as a place of residence, in the pre- 
sent uncleared state of the country, is considered as highly injuri- 
ous to health. 6th, Ripe alluvial. This land is of the best quali- 
ty, and is found in various degrees of extent on all the rivers. It 
bears honey locust, pecan, black walnut, and sugar-maple trees. 
In autumn, the fruit and leaves-of the black walnut are said to pto- 
duce an agreeable flavour. This land is considered to be remark- 
ably fertile; in proof of which, some part of it is asserted to have 
been cuitivated to profit without manure, for the last hundred years. 
Squirrels, racoons, foxes, deer, wolves and bears, abound ; as do 
wild turkeys and quails; geese and ducks partially ; hawks, buz- 
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‘ zards and pigeons, in tolerable quantities ; the rivers contain seve- 
‘ ral species of fish ; in the prairies there are rattlesnakes. 

‘ The inhabitants of Llinois may, perhaps, be ranked as follows. 
‘ 1st, The Indian hunters, who are neither different in character or 
‘ pursuits from their ancestors in the days of Columbus. 2d, The 
“ Squatters, ” who are half civilized and half savage. These are, 
‘ in character and habits, extremely wretched: indeed, I prefer the 
* genuine uncontaminated Indian. 3d, A medley of land-jobbers, 
‘ lawyers, doctors and farmers, who traverse this immense conti- 
* nent, founding settlements, and engaging in all kinds of specula- 
* tion. 4¢h, Some old French settlers, possessed of considerable 
‘ property, and living in ease and comfort. ’ 

The Sixth Report contains an account of the author’s route 
from Illinois to Washington, by New Orleans, and of the ma- 
ny observations he made during his progress, on the state of so- 
ciety and manners in America, ‘Paper, it seems, is almost the 
only currency in America; and the most distressing thing is, 
that it uniformly diminishes in value the further you recede from 
the place where it is issued. ‘The author’s account of the con- 
duct of the members of both Houses of Congress, is degradiug 
to the American character. The freedom of election, it would 
seem, is a mere joke. Matters are uniformly settled in caucus ; 
and the candidate who has the heaviest purse generally pre- 
vails. 

In the Seventh Report, the author gives an account of his 
journey from Washington to Baltimore. It is unnecessary to 
mention the many important facts he states, because they are 
not directly connected with: agriculture. It appears, however, 
that the Americans have a strong dislike to emigrants; and, 
although they are very far behind indeed, in every sort of re- 
finement, they are excessively vain. In this and the Eighth 

rt, the author makes many judicious remarks on Mr Birk- 
beck’s publications ; and does not hesitate to state, that his de- 
sire to induce emigrants to come to his settlement, has led him 
to disregard, or rather to sacrifice truth, to accomplish his pur- 


In the conclusion, we would earnestly recommend the per- 
usal of Mr Fearon’s book to every person who has a desire to 
emigrate to America. ~ It will completely cure them, if they 
can get a living here, of all desire to cross the Atlantic. The 
high price of labour, and of every other article of husbandry, 
must render farming in America a very bad concern for centu- 


ries to come. A careful perusal of Mr Fearon’s book will sa- 
tisfy every person, that fully greater exertions are necessary to 
gain a living in America than in this country. His statements 
are cohfirmed by other authors, and have been confirmed to us 
by persons who 5 Sa been in America. 





BRANCH Il. 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Ir a mild winter and an early spring, in which all sorts of labour 
have been performed well and seasonably, can ensure an early and 
abundant harvest, the prospect was certainly never more favourable 
than at present. In the south of England, winter sown Barley is 
said to be already in the ear, and Wheat ready to come into it; 
both the old and the new pastures have yielded a full bite wecks 
since; and the spring sown grains begin to send up a regular and 
healthy plant. The early Lambs were never dropped in more sea- 
sonable weather; but as there have been some cold wet days in 
April, it was feared there might be a loss among the moantain 
Lambs, which does not, however, seem to have been the case, thé 
Ewes from their good condition having plenty of milk. Fodder, 
though but small in bulk at the begiuning of winter, has not been 
scarce. Turnips, which have proved a most abundant crop, partly 
supplied its place ; but there is in most cases a great deficiency in 
the farm-yard manure. Potatoes have been so plentiful, notwith- 
standing the increase of their consumption among the labouring 
classes, that they have been also much used in the feeding of cattle. 
Neither the tillage-farmer, nor the storemaster, have found any difi- 
culties from the season. 

Prices of all kinds of grain, Barley in particular, have fallen great- 
ly since our last. As the last crop certainly was not abundant, this 
is commonly ascribed to importation, and to the distressed state of 
some of the manufacturing districts ; but may be partly owing to the 
very favourable prospect of a new crop. It is generally understood, 
that the importers will be great losers by their speculations, there 
being not only heavy stocks on their hands, but large quantities still 
expected from the Baltic to their order. By the returns for the 
year ending the 5th January last, it appears: that the import of fo- 
reign grain was nearly 3,350,000 quarters, of which 1,413,073 were 
Wheat, the value of the whole said to exceed ten millions Sterling: 

It is well known, that, the rates which regulate the importation of 
Corn into Great Britain, are formed out of the averages of the 
twelve Maritime Districts of England alone. . Four districts of Scot- 
land were formerly joined to the English districts; and then the 
average prices of the whole sixteen were the rule. What may have 
been the reason for this alteration does not appear ; but it is now 
felt as a grievance among the corn-growers of Scotland, whose prices 
are lower than the English prices, Wheat commonly by about 8s. or 
10s. a quarter. If the prices of Scotland were taken into the aver- 
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ages, they might make a difference of 2s. or 3s. a quarter—at least 
on Wheat; keeping down the general average to that amount, and 
thus prevent importation, till prices were somewhat higher than the 
present law requires. When the average price of Wheat in England 
is a little above 80s., that market might still remain open to the 
Scotish farmer, who would thus have some preference given him 
over the foreign farmer. It would also prevent the importation of 
foreign Wheat into Scotland, when the price there is perhaps 10s. 
below the import rate, as happens not unfrequently when the ports 
are first opened by the averages of England. There seems to be 
some injustice in excluding foreign Wheat from the English market 
till the average price in that country be 80s., and admitting it into 
Scotland when the average price there is perhaps only 70s.; and it 
deserves to be remarked, that the freight from the Baltic is lower to 
Scotland than to England, so that it may not be always the interest 
of the importer to prefer the English market to the Scotch. The 
coasting trade between England and Scotland, will no doubt tend to 
equalize prices in the two countries; but the same reason may be 
alleged in‘the case of the Maritime Districts of England itself, one 
of which might therefore answer the purpose as well as twelve. It 
has beén said, indeed, and with some appearance of truth, that the 
better way would be, to make the prices of one district the rule for 
the whole island; the first district, for instance, (Essex, Kent, and 
Sussex), or perhaps the prices of Marklane alone. By this plan 
much would be gained in point of accuracy and simplicity. 

Sheep and Cattle still maintain high prices. Ewes in lamb, or 
Great Ewes, of the mountain breeds, have sold lately in this neigh- 
bourhood for more money than they were ever known to bring. 
Wool has fallen ; but to what extent is not yet distinctly known in 
this quarter. Cattle for grazing are in good demand, and must be 
thought well sold, if they had not been bought in so high last 
autumn, as to leave little for the straw-yard keeping. Fat Stock 
will pay not much better for their turnips in many instances, for the 
same reason.—1. May. 

Average Prices of Corn in England, by the Quarter of Eight Winches- 
ter Bushels, and of Oatmeal, per boll of 140 lib. Avotrdupois, in the 
week ending 17th April last. 


Wheat 74s. 7d. | Barley 51s.6d. | Beans 57s.4d. | Oatmeal 37s. 3d. 
Rye... 52s. lid. | Oats.. $1s.0d. | Peas 59s.3d. | Bearor Big —— 


Of the Twelve Maritime Districts, for the Week ending April 17th. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans. Peas. 
73s. lid. | 51s. 11d. | 48s. Sd. 28s. 6d. 5ls. 8d. | 57s. 4d. 
* VOL. ¥X. NO. 7&. r 
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SCOTLAND. 


: Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Dunixe the whole winter, the ground has been scarcely once co- 
vered with snow; nor have the ploughs been ten days stopped by 
snow, frost, or rain. Labour was, in consequence, as far advanced as 
could be desired at the seed-time. The Oat sowing commenced 
about the 20th March, and was over by the 15th of April, unless in 
cases where turnips were to be removed off the ground. For the 
last ten days we have had heavy and continued rains, which have 
retarded the Barley sowing. Notwithstanding the openness of the 
winter, this month having been, until the rains fell, cold and dry, 
vegetation has not made rapid progress. The first sown Oats are 
just appearing out of the ground, and the grass fields beginning to 
look green. The only fields which show great luxuriance for the 
season, are those laid down in the autumn with Wheat; which look 
particularly well in all cases. Where the land is damp, indeed, 
they have of late yellowed a-little, from the effects of too much 
moisture. 

Corn markets have declined ; the prices, during the winter, were 
good, but the merchants suffered exceedingly ; which must, as it al- 
ways does, recoil upon the country. ‘There is certainly an error in 
the present Corn Law, in not having fixed the import price of oats 
at 30s., and in not taking Scotland into the average. 

Notwithstanding the fine mild winter, and the abundance of tur- 
‘nips, cattle have not fed quite so well as usual, being in general de- 
fective in tallow: The market however has been, and continues, good 
for cattle ; fine four-year olds, half fed, are worth 15/. to 16/., ané 
even 16/. 10s. or 8s. to 9s. per stone, of 17} lib. sink. 

The Salt mentioned in last Report has been tried successfully with 
cattle, who thrive well upon it, and eat meadow hay and straw much 
better when sprinkled with the brine; and there seems no kind of 
feeding which brings on work-horses so well as potatoes boiled with 
it; 3 lib. seems sufficient for the fill of a boiler of 45 gallons: Sprin- 
kled on potatoes given to cattle, it seems to be ascertained that it 
prevents them from swelling. We cannot as yet see the effects of it 
upon land. We have, however, seen one curious effect—a farmer 
sowed three acres, at the rate of 15, 20, and 25 bushels respectively, 
to the acre. Next morning there was a heavy hoar-frost, with a 
slight snow shower on the ground ; the land sown with salt was quite 
green, when all around was white. At first we were afraid of find- 
ing the bruising of it a difficult matter; but after being broken to 
about an inch square, it runs through a corn-mill, and can be made 
as small as desired. 

Labour is advancing, in consequence of the many public works 
carrying - in the county, and of the renewed spirit of agriculture, 
—21. April. 
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Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

Tuene has not been any great intensity or continuance of frost 
during last quarter ; and the blossoms of the whin have been out for 
months; advancing slowly, and now in considerable forwardness. 
The vernation of fruit and forest trees, and of shru)s, is now beyond 
the ordinary stage. Grass of course keeps pace in this progress, 
both on the meadows and pastures, and also in the fields of Clover. 
The labours of the husbandman are concluded, so far as respects 
the sowing of corn; and the braird appears thick and promising on 
the first sown lands. Wheat has planted thick, and grown with un- 
common luxuriance ; and, fortunately, not so fast as was once ap- 

rehended, when the dread of subsequent frosts was general, as like- 

ly to hurt this valuable grain. The weather is also so genial, as to 
promise a good lambing season; and early Lambs are already al- 
most fit for the market. Hay is scarce, and sells at 1s. to 1s. 3d. 
per stone. Oatmeal, 3s. 

The prices of Cattle, which had a short decline, have again ad- 
vanced; and Sheep stocks have sold as high as they ever did on any 
former occasion. ‘There is now a fall in the prices of Wool; but 
these were uncommonly high during the season. Wages and field 
labour have advanced, and are now rather on the rise. In the midst 
of all these promising circumstances,~-the agricultural spirit of the 
country is sustained; but the dread of an end to the discounts of 
land rent, on farms taken at the highest, still operates to discourage 
those vigorous efforts, without which agriculture cannot fully or 
permanently prosper ; and a return to those high rents would imme- 
diately throw many farms into the market, the tenants having neither 
the means nor the hope of being able to pay them. 

Under these circumstances, the general stagnation of work among 
the manufacturers of cotton, and even of wool, throughout England 
and Scotland, begins to throw a serious damp, and even some de- 
gree of alarm, on the country. What is to become of those men? 
And what must be the issue of a continuance of such a stagnation ? 
The great and most salutary and productive source both of labour 
and of subsistence, land, is gradually becoming less accessible ;— 
high rents and capital excluding many; and want of proper encour- 
agement shutting out others. Our waste lands would employ and 
support a greater population; but the growing system of entails 
threatens to shut up the great field of labour and subsistence of the 
nation at large, in the hands of men, a great proportion of whom 
have not the means, and are deprived of all rational motives to cul- 
tivate and improve it. An increasing population, liable to stagna- 
tions in the manufacturing employments, and a system of entails 
foreclosing land from due tillage and improvement, are things that 
accord ill together ; and threaten the most serious evils, if preven- 
tive measures be not taken. It’ were easy, one would think, to 
frame a general law to regulate om and preserve to the nation 
> 
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the great field of labour and employment, by enabling heirs of en. 
tail to give lengthened leases, and encouragement ; or even to grant 
perpetual rights to parts of their lands, reserving sufficient and pro. 
gressive rents for themselves and their successors thereout. 
Cottagers who lived in some degree of ease and comfort a few 
years ago, having plenty of work and wages, have been so reduced 
by the late hard years, that very few of them have any thing of 
consequence left ; and the lower sort of tradesmen are in the same 
state. Inthe mean time, the population of the kingdom (by means 
of the vaccine discovery) has become so visibly increased, that ex. 
tensive emigrations to America are taking place, from among the 
most active tradesmen and labourers: And the banks of the Ohio 
will soon be peopled by those useful men, who should rather be di- 
rected to the rivers and lakes of Canada, or employed on our own 
extensive wastes: And the consequences are obvious, in case of a 
renewal of that hostile spirit which has been so long apparent against 
us in the New World.—19th April. 
Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 
Tue snow that fell upon the 27th of January, continued till the 
9th of February, when we had a heavy fall of rain. During the 
storm of snow, the Sheep upon the high grounds had to be fed by 
the hand for some days. During the whole month of February, the 
weather was very changeable almost every twenty-four hours, but 
not stormy ; so that, from the openness of the season, Jabour was in 
great forwardness ; and upon dry light land, sowing commenced the 
first week of March—the weather remarkably mild; and a great deal 
of seed was put into the ground in good order. For some days it 
was as warm as it is frequently felt in the end of May ; yet there 
was no March dust ; the wind in general south or west. The strong 
soils, or damp ground, were not fit for the seed; and there is still 
a great deal of this land to sow. Prior to the 22d, it rained every 
day for ten days; so that, if we have not a course of dry weather, 
the crop upon strong soils will not be early. The Oat-seed was 
good in quality ; the early braird plants well, and has a good ap- 
pearance ; but some of the farmers, from the openness of the sea- 
son, are in dread of both the snail and the grubworm. Upon the 
whole, this has been the mildest season, I think, I have ever seen. 
By the first week of April, the thorn hedges were in leaf; the goose- 
berry bushes and the cherry-tree in blossom ; and fields as beau- 
tiful and green as frequently in the beginning of June. The Wheat 
has a most Juxuriant appearance, and is very forward. If the sea- 
son continue good, it may be ready for the sickle by the end of July. 
The artificial Grasses have a fine appearance, are very forward, and 
promise a good crop. The corncraik made his appearance more 
than two weeks ago. 
At our fair, the demand for Woollen Cloth was not great, and 
the prices too low for the high price of the raw material. Black 
Cattle are high ; and plenty of demand for the Dairy breed. The 
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prospect of a full bite is encouraging ; though the Grass, Parks are 
not in general so high this as last year. The Mountain Flecks are in 
good order ; and heavy Ewes (that is, Ewes in lamb) were selling 
at very high prices at the House-of-the-Muir market, from 21s. to 
97s. a-piece. If the weather continue good, there is the appear- 
ance of a good crop of Lambs; but upon the 21st, there was a con- 
siderable fall of snow, that would hurt them, but I understand that 
the shepherd has more dread of a stormy wet day, than a dry snow. 
Agriculture is prosecuted with considerable ardour ; and every per- 
son willing to work can find employment. An unusual number of 
women and girls are employed in flowering muslin ; and although 
the wages are small, many of them would otherwise be idle. There 
isa large stock of Potatoes in the county ; and in the inland part 
of it they can hardly be sold for any price ;—they are as low as six~ 
pence per peck of thirty-six lib. English, and from that to ninepence. 
Grain has rather fallen this quarter.—Oatmeal now retailing at 
2. 10d per stone Amsterdam. Full Milk Cheese from 13s. to 
13s. 6d. per stone tron, or 16 lib. of 24 0z. to the pound. Beef 
from 6d. to 1s. per lib.; Mutton from 7d. to 1Id.; Veal from 4d. to 
Is. Fresh Butter from Is. 7d. to ts. 10d.—24th April. 
Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, since the date of last Report, January 26th, with 
the exception of a very few days, has been as favourable for every 
operation as any person could wish. No work has been impeded by 
snow, and very little by frost. In February, our rivers were not 
swelled till the 21st, when it rained nearly all day. From the 5th to 
the 15th of March, we had charming weather; and, on the latter of 
these days, abundance of dust, which in that month is reckoned so 
precious. There were high winds, particularly from the 16th to the 
19th, which were succeeded by showers and fair weather alternately, 
till the end of the month. April set in and continued under the most 
favourable auspices till the 12th, in the evening of which it began to 
rain, and fell pretty heavy the greater part of the following day. In 
the night of the 20th, and on the 21st, we had a greater fall of rain 
and sleet than there has been for many years. Since that time, it has 
been rather cold till this day, which is mild. Vegetation, of course, 
was a little retarded. Owing to the mild weather, the Wheat and 
new Grasses have a most favourable aspect ; the former, where early 
sown, is universally luxuriant. In some instances it has been eaten 
down with Sheep. ‘Turnips never afforded a more general and ab- 
undant supply of food for fat and keeping Stock. When they be- 
gan to shoot, which in some instances was observable in the end of 
January, they ran very fast to seed. This, however, was the only 
loss they sustained. Owing to the fine season, and the great crop of 
Turnips, very few complain of scarcity of fodder ; at the same time, 
we observe some barnyards without a single remaining stack. Win- 
terers have all along been in very good condition; but the Store 
flocks, in many instances, are inferior to ordinary years, amd some 
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have lost very considerably by rot. The Lambing season for bred 
Ewes was very favourable, and there are above the ordinary propor. 
tion of twins. For Highland Stock there was no ground of coin- 
plaint, except on the 21st of April, when some loss was sustained, 
Good Queys and Steers for grazing were early sought after, and se. 
veral lots purchased by South-country dealers at high prices. Calves 
for rearing have been bought up with avidity, from 20s. to 40s. per 
head. Cows, for the Edinburgh market, have brought very fair 
prices, and have been in usual demand. At the late markets, great 
Ewes have been sold at extravagant prices. At Dunse New Sheep 
fair, on the 31st of March, there was a middling show of great Ewes 
and Hogs: Cheviot Ewes sold from 30s. to 35s., and Blackfaced 
do. from 20s. to 28s. a head. Fat Cattle and Sheep have been plen-. 
tiful, and in ordinary demand ; and the prices, for a number of weeks, 
have rather looked downwards. Prime Beef has brought from 8s. to 
9s. 6d.; and Mutton from 10s. to 11s. per stone Dutch, sinking the 
offals. At Kelso New Cattle market to-day, we learn, that Fat Cat- 
tle were in plenty, but very little demand ; but Cattle for Grass were 
sought after at very fair prices. Owing to the demand for Calves to 
rear, Veal has not been so plentiful as in some preceding years ; and, 
early in the season, it sold at 10d. per lib.: Beef and Mutton have 
sold in retail from 6d. to 8d. per lib. Dutch. 

The Grain market has.been amply supplied, and prices have been 
gradually on the decline during the quarter. Oats, which, in the 
early sales of the present crop, would have brought 28s. per boll, are 
now offered at 18s.; and the market very dull. Wheat, during the 
quarter, ‘has sold at 44s. to 54s.; Barley, till very lately, at 34s. to 
42s.; Oats 20s. to 24s.; and Peas and Beans 35s. to 40s.; all per 
boll of six Winchester bushels; Oatmeal 40s. to 46s. per load of 16 
stones Dutch. The Quartern Loaf, taking the sack of Flour of 20 
stones English at 56s. 8d., was some time at 10}d., but has fallen to 
10d. The fiars of this county were struck on the 4th of March for 
crop 1818 as follows. Wheat, Linlithgow measure, 33s. 1d. per 
boll; Merse Barley, Berwickshire measure, 39s. 2d. per do.; Lam- 
mermuir do. $4s.; Rough Bear 30s. 10d.; Merse Oats 24s. 8d.; 
Lammermuir do. 23s. 3d.; Peas, Linlithgow measure, 26s. 3d.; Oat- 
meal, per boll of 8 stones, 25s. 5d. 

The Oat-seed commenced about the 9th of March ; became gene- 
ral on the 11th; and was concluded by the end of the month, except 
on land not cleared of Turnips, or in very particular situations. The 
braird appeared early, and has a very promising appearance. Barley 
continued to be sown during the whole of April, and is not yet quite 
finished. All hands have been busy with the planting of Potatoes, 
which sell from 4s. to 5s. and 6s. per boll for seed, and are in great 
plenty. The land is also getting the second furrow for the ensuing 
Turnip crop. 

At our hiring markets, hinds and herds, that is, married farm-ser- 
vants, were numerous, and engaged on nearly the same terms as last 
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year; but many have not found masters. Labourers have work, but 
wages are very moderate, which, till very lately, rendered it difficult 
for them to subsist. The prices of farm produce, for the last twelve 
months, has made farms, whose leases are expiring, let much brisker 
than for some time before, and have revived many a drooping spirit. 
Grass lands are not in the same demand as last year ; and many fields 
have fallen very considerably in rent. It is proposed to establish a 
weekly Corn-market in Coldstream; and a meeting of farmers has 
been held there to take the subject under their consideration ; but it 
was too late in the season for its commencing till the new crop come 
to be disposed of.— 30th April. 
Banffthire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather has been, for the most part, favourable for the ad- 
vancement of farm-labour during this quarter. Ploughing was pre- 
viously in such a forward state, that there was but little remaining to 
do; so that carting out of dung was the principal employment until 
the seed work was begun. Considerable falls of rain, and some snow, 
in the upper districts of the county, about the Ist of March, prevent- 
ed the oat-seed fzom commencing until about the 18th or 20th of the 
month, at least from becoming general. But the weather setting in 
uncommonly dry, the work was very seasonably carried on until the 
14th inst., when we were deluged with rain from the east and north- 
east, which laid a great deal of land in low situations completely un- 
der water; and, ever since, there has scarcely been a day without 
rain, less or more, with cold withering winds from the same quarter. 
Fortunately, the greater part of the Oats were got in‘o the ground 
under most favourable circumstances. But at present, the land is so 
completely soaked, as to baffle every attempt either to plough or sow. 
Vegetation was proceeding rapidly, but can make no progress at pre- 
sent. A considerable proportion of the wintering Cattle have been 
sold, and brought from 8s. to 9s. per stone Dutch, according to qua- 
lity, sinking offal. Those bought in carly have left very fair pro- 
fits; but the late purchases have turned out to be a poor concern. 
Provender will have much ado to hold out, unless the weather is soon 
nore favourable. Turnips still occupy a considerable breadth, and 
run fast to seed. The price of grain has been upon the decline for 
some time past; but, within these few weeks, it is become almost un- 
saleable. Best Potato-Oats on!y bring about 17s. per boll of 64 bu- 
shels ; and, as to Barley, prices can scarcely be quoted. The Wheat 
has been mostly all sent to market some time ago, and there will now 
be little of any kind of grain to export from this quarter. It has 
been chiefly out of the hands of the farmer for some time; but it is 
to be sincerely regretted, that the merchants will be the principal 
sufferers. Potatoes are little in demand, and sell at from 12s. to 14s. 
per boll of eight corn firlots. The planting of this esculent has not 
been begun on account of the backward state of the weather. Hay 
is selling at 10d. per stone of 20 lib. Dutch, and will soon get higher 
if the spring is not favourable. Butcher-meat from 6d. to 7d. per 
pound Dutch.—22¢ April. 
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Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

Our old mother Terra has seldom assumed the robe of green at 
so early a period as she has done this year. Already she is as gay as 
it is usual for her to be a fortnight or three weeks later, and affords 
a considerable proportion of sustenance to her numerous dependants, 
—more than she has offered at the same time for a number of years 
past, excepting in 1812, which was perhaps the earliest spring that 
has occurred for the last 20 years. Fodder, which it was apprehend- 
ed would prove so scanty, is in consequence quite abundant, and in 
many instances will probably eke that of next winter. Vegetation, 
on ground in good condition, has had almost .no interruption, but 
continued through the whole season ; and many very beautiful green 
fields might be seen in the middle of January. Corn has lain below 
the clod much shorter time than it generally does; and, in early situa- 
tions, is well up and luxuriant. Autumn sown Wheat is uncommon- 
ly well planted and healthy in its appearance ; thereby refuting the 
opinion of many, that it would be injured by its extraordinary growth 
in the end of harvest and beginning of winter. The Hay fields are 
thick and forward, and can scarcely miss to produce a heavy crop. 
The weather in February was excellent for the season, being unusual- 
ly dry, without any frost, or even much cold. A finer month of 
March was hardly ever seen. Sowing was begun here about the 12th 
of this latter month, and on dry grounds much of the seed was then 
committed to the earth. Some rainy weather succeeded on the 19th, 


and interrupted this important part of the husbandman’s labours till 


the first or second day of April, when dry weatlier again set in, and 
allowed the harrows to operate to advantage until all was finished.— 
Many farmers have now planted their Potatoes, and all are at least 
in hands with them. We have had a cold east wind for these two 
days, but are by no means anxious for its continuance. 

Markets have fallen considerably since last Report. There is 
scarcely any merchant inquiring the price of corn of any kind. No 
great quantity is at present in the hands of the growers. The low 
value has doubtless been occasioned by the largeness of the importa- 
tions of foreign grain. Potatoes are exceedingly plentiful, and, of 
consequence, are exceedingly cheap. This crop, in ordinary years, is 
a most lucrative one to those possessing land sufficiently near the Sol- 
way Frith to admit of putting it on ship-board for the Lancashire 
market, without much expense of carriage. 

Turnips are as plentiful, or rather more so than they commonly 
are in the end of April. It might have been supposed that the con- 
tinual heat and sunshine of last summer would have caused them to 
be of the best and most nutritious quality ; which certainly was not 
the case, as it is universally admitted that Sheep and stall-fed Cattle 
have advanced very slowly in condition, and, when slaughtered, have 
not been productive of tallow. 

Considerable numbers of Lean Cattle have gone from this to Nor- 
folk during the spring, bought by the dealers at fair prices ; not such, 
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however, as to indemnify those who kept them through winter, as 
they were laid in last autumn at most extravagant rates. Those fed 
for the Butcher meet with very dull sale; and it seems clear, that many 
of them must be turned out to grass, or some other market found ; 
for there are so many in the possession of the feeder, that they can- 
not all be consumed in our country towns. Pork declined in demand 
and price towards the end of the curing season. From 7s. 3d. it fell 
to 6s. and 6s. 3d. ; and even this could not be got without difficulty. 

Wages for labour are rather on the advance. There seems no ob- 
jection to a moderate rise to day-labourers ; but hired farm-servants 
have surely as much as is necessary for themselves, or as is consist- 
ent with the prosperity of their employers. Prices of Corn— Wheat, 
9s.; Barley, 6s.; and Potato Oats, 3s. 4d. per Winchester bushel. 
—Beef 6d., and Mutton 7d. per lib.—23d April. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, for the last three months, has generally been uncom- 
monly propitious for all agricultural operations. A few days of very 
heavy rains being succeeded by fine dry weather, formed scarce an 
exception. ‘The Oat-sced has been finished in most favourable cir- 
cumstances, being harrowed in, dry, and comparatively with little la- 
bour. There is also much Barley already sown, and now sowing, af- 
ter the Turnips are cleared off the ground, in fine condition for har- 
rowing in the Clover seed. The Peas and Beans this season admit- 
ted of being early sown, and are beginning to appear above ground 
thick and good. The Wheat is uncommonly luxuriant. About eight 
or ten days’ slight frost has only given it such a check as will proba- 
bly prevent it being too thick. The new Clovers had also a most fa- 
vourable appearance, as well as the Pasture Grass, though both these 
have had a check from the last two weeks of cold frosty weather ; 
but as a favourable change to dry mild weather seems to have now 
taken place, vegetation is proceeding in*grass and every thing else 
with vigour. Flax Seed is now committing to the ground in most 
favourable circumstances, and in very considerable quantities. Tur- 
nips continue fresh and good; and, being a very fine crop, were of in- 
finite importance in fattening, and also in keeping the Young Cattle 
in fine order through the winter. 

Potatoes.— Of these, last year’s crop was the greatest perhaps ever 
known ; it is supposed at least 12,000 bolls were bought up by spe- 
culators for the London market, at 10s. and 12s. per boll in this coun- 
ty; and yet what remained was so much above the demand, that very 
Jarge quantities are still for sale, offered at the low price of 5s. and 6s. 
per boll, without being able to find purchasers; and are therefore ap- 
plied in feeding cattle, work horses, &c. 

Crop 1818, upon the whole, was very good ; the Barley, at least in 
this county, uncommonly so ; and a great deal of that crop remains 
yet on the farmer's hand, the prices continuing very moderate. The 
fiars for Wheat, 1/. 15s.; Oats, 23s.; Meal, 24s. 6d.; Barley, from 
its superior quality, 36s. ; and the Corn market always abundantly 
supplied, 
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Grass Lands—have let, with little variation from the rates of last 
year. The price of Cattle, and demand for both Fat and Lean, has 
increased considerably. 

Manufacturers—complain of low prices, and a want of demand, 
proceeding perhaps from a want of confidence, in consequence of 
recent failures ; but the operative weavers appear to be all employed ; 
and there is now no complaint of country labourers being in want of 
employment ; and Oatmeal being now 20s. per boll, and Potatoes 5s, 
or 6s. per ditto, leave no room for complaints of any want of a due 
proportion betwixt the price of labour and subsistence —27/h April. 

Letter from Glasgow, 29th April. 

We have had a much earlier seed-time this season than usual, ow- 
ing to the favourable state of the weather from the Ist of March till 
about the 8th of the present month ; during which period, almost 
all the Oats and Beans intended for seed, and likewise a considerable 
quantity of Barley, were committed to the ground in the very best 
condition. From the 8th till the 22d current, the rain, which some- 
times fell in great abundance, put a complete stop to all field-labour. 
Since the 22d, the weather has been remarkably fine and dry for the 
season of the year, although not without a slight degree of frost. 
Should the present favourable weather continue for eight or ten days 
Jonger, in all probability the sowing of Barley, and the planting of 
Potatoes, will in the course of that tine be completed. Vegetation 
has all along been making very rapid progress ; and both the Wheats 
and sown Grasses are in a more forward and vigorous state, than 
perhaps they have ever been observed in this country at so early a 
period. 


Our market is at present inundated with grain of every descri>- 


tion. The consequent depression of prices is very great; and the 


general anticipation of an early and abundant harvest, founded on 
the uncommon and long continued excellence of the weather, toge- 
ther with the prospect of still further supplies from abroad, will cer- 
tainly continue for a time, if not increase, the present depression. 
To the superabundance of grain in the country, and the reduction 
of prices below the real value, the stagnation at present prevailing 
over the kingdom in commerce and manufactures may very easily be 
traced. This shows us the impropriety of permitting a free import- 
ation of grain into the country, unless when such a measure is ren- 
‘dered absolutely necessdry by a general failure in the crop. The 
partial failure which took place in the crop of England last year, 
brought a multitude of speculators into the market, on the presump- 
tion that the failure of the crop in that part of the island was such 
as to render the general produce of the country inadequate to the 
demand of its inhabitants. The effect of this speculation was an 
advance in prices much higher than was warranted by the state of 
the general crop. In consequence of this advance, the ports were 
thrown open, which, but for this untimely and ill-judged speculation, 
might have remained shut throughout the winter. Had this been 
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the case, the produce of the country would have been prevented 
from sinking beneath its real value, the wheels of trade kept in mo- 
tion, and perhaps ten or eleven millions of money saved to the com- 
munity. 

Present State of the Glasgow Market. 

Foreign Wheat, 34s. 38s.; British ditto, 34s. 36s. ; these per boll 
of 240 lib.—Scotch Barley, 28s. 32s.; Beans and Peas, 20s. 25s. 
per boll, Stirlingshire measure. 

N. B. The Stirlingshire boll of Barley contains 6}ths Winchester 
bushels ; that of Beans only 4+ Winchester bushels. 

Scotch Oats, 17s. 19s. ; Irish ditto, 16s. 21s.—These per boll of 
264 lib. 

Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, since the middle of March, has not been favourable 
to the progress of vegetation. In general, it has been distinguished 
by chilling easterly winds, and some degree of frost during the night. 
Considerable quantities of rain and sleet, and also of snow, have 
fallen during the last three weeks; and the higher mountains have 
still a covering of snow much decper than during any period of the 
last winter. ‘The operations of the husbandman, however, have not 
been materially retarded ; and indeed they are now fully as far ad- 
vanced as we remember them at this*season. ‘The sowing of Oats is 
finished even in the more elevated districts ; and the sowing of Bar- 
ley and the planting of Potatoes are now in active progress. From 
the uncommon mildness of the last winter, the Wheat braird is far 
advanced, and, notwithstanding the recent ungenial weather, main- 
tains a vigorous appearance. 

During the last season the prices of Cattle were high, and the 
sales extensive ; and, notwithstanding the depressed state of the ma- 
nufacturing interest, the prices have not hitherto declir-d: But as 
the number of saleable cattle has been greatly reduced by the exten- 
sive sales of last year, it is not expected that the Highlands will be 
enriched this year by the disposal of this species of stock. The 
prospects of the storemaster are not flattering. The price of Wool 
must necessarily be much less than last year. Stocks, however, are 
in excellent condition ; and very few Lambs have been lost by the 
severity of the weather. 

Considerable sms of money were derived last year from the sales 
of cattle, wool, timber (particularly for barrels), and from the fish- 
eries ; and perhaps in no one year was there ever so much money 
left in the Highlands ; but from the large arrears of rent due on al- 
most every estate, the condition of the farmer has been but little 
meliorated. On a few estates, the miserable occupants have been 
induced to promise an increase of rent for their small holdings; but 
farms of moderate extent are let rather at a reduced than an aug- 
mented rent ; and the demand for farms is not considerable. Our 
Northern agriculturists have now rather more than their wonted fore- 
sight and consideration, and deem it wise to offer cautiously for land 
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in the present unsettled state of our trade and currency. It is much 
to be wished that our landlords were equally judicious. With man 
of them the cottage system is still a favourite ; and though their feu. 
dal attachment to their people exists only in empty professions, they 
retain upon their estates a crowded and miserable population, with- 
out the means of doing justice to the patches of land they occupy, 
or obtaining for themselves a living equal to the allowances of a West- 
India slave. And yet the cry of the evils of emigration to America 
is still sounded, as if it were to effect the complete ruin of the coun- 
try! This is a specimen of contemptible folly, which cannot be too 
much deprecated. The emigration last year was extensive ; but the 
emigrants consisted chiefly of small farmers and mechanics, who con- 
trived, by the most parsimonious care, to save a sum sufficient to 
pay the expense of their transport; so that the most miserable 
of the people remain, a burden to themselves and their landlords ; 
and such as had any little capital, transferred it from their native 
glens to the wilds of the Western World. 

The illicit distillation of spirits is still carried on to a considerable 
extent, notwithstanding the rigour with which the Excise Laws are 
generally executed. Several very daring assaults have been com- 
mitted on the Revenue officers, and the delinquents have been pu- 
nished ; yet. it is believed that the nefarious trade of smuggling is 
not now diminishing. The legal distillers have but a poor trade; 
and the necessity of lowering the duties, and simplifying the regula 
tions of the Excise Laws, seems to be obvious ; but we do not learn 
that any measure for accomplishing those ends is now in contem- 

lation. 

7 Upon the authority of a Member of Parliament, we learn, that at 
the instance of the English seed-growers, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has it in contemplation to propose the levying of an addi- 
tional duty of fourpence per pound on Foreign Clover. Should this 
tax be imposed, it is evident that it would be most materially detri- 
mental to the agriculture of the nerthern parts of the island, and a 
formidable obstacle to its improvement. We trust, therefore, that 
this measure will be resisted by the landed interest of Scotland. 

The sales of grain are dull. The nominal prices are as follow— 
Wheat, 35s. ; Barley, 35s. to 38s.; Oats, 27s. to 29s.; Peas, 28s. ; 
Potatoes 8s. per boll.—27th April. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

SzLpom or never did the operations of agriculture meet with less 
obstruction anne the winter and spring months, than they have 
done this year. Labourers have scarcely been rendered idle a sin- 
gle day, nor has the plough been prevented from working more than 
what was necessary for carting purposes. As to snow, there has 
little or none of it lain on the arable land of the county; at any 
rate, not so much at any period as would have stopt ploughing, if 
unaccoinpanied by frost. 

Peas and Beans began to be sown in the beginning of March, and 
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Oats in some instances also; but owing to the raw unsettled state of 
the weather about the middle of that month, sowing was not ge- 
neral until about the borrowing days, (three last days of March), 
when it again became dry and settled, and continued until almost all 
the Oat, and a good deal of the Barley Seed, was committed to the 
ground. Since the 13th instant, however, there has fallen a deal of 
rain, which occasioned almost a total cessation of field work; but 
within these few days, the weather has again become dry, and sow- 
ing is in consequence recommenced : So that another week of fa- 
vourable weather would go a great length towards the completion of 
the seeding process, excepting that of Potatoes. 

Wheat still retains a close thriving appearance, where the soil is 
at all adapted to it ; but of late, soils of almost every description have 
been, less or more, indiscriminately sown with Wheat, which neces- 
sarily occasions a great diversity both in the appearance and quality 
of that crop. Grass is unusually well advanced for the season; which 
is very fortunate, as stack-yards are in most instances almost empty. 
Indeed a good deal of pinching has in many cases been requisite in 
bringing cattle forward to grass; but this deficiency has in a great 
measure been compensated by a liberal supply of Turnip, which 
were to be had at all times. However, Turnips, which are now 
nearly consumed, have been generally complained of as not afford- 
ing any thing like the usual quantity of nutritive substance, which is 
generally ascribed to an over rapid growth in autumn, and towards 
the end of last season. Yellow Turnips have been particularly harsh; 
and Cattle, notwithstanding the favourableness of the season, have 
not fattened so well as in ordinary years. Grass Parks for the sea- 
son have been in request, and are renting pretty high ; and wintering 
Stock is in fair demand at remunerating prices. Fat Stock, which 
is still plentiful, is in less demand, and selling, in several instances, 
at prices which leave little or nothing for Turnip. 

Oat braird is beginning to show itself; and, from the goodness of 
the seed, and favourableness of the sowing season, there is every rea- 
son to conclude it will give universal satisfaction, provided it has 
sustained no injury from the late drenching rains. The saving in 
point of seed and horse Oats has been great, when compared with 
that of the two former seasons, owing to the very superior quality of 
the grain. 

Mountain Sheep are in tolerably good habit; and such of the 
Ewes as are lambed, evince a great deal of carefulness for their ten- 
der offspring. 

Prices of grain have fallen considerably since last Report, and are 
still declining. These will now, as usual, be regulated in a great 
measure by the appearance of the ensuing crop. Should it prove 
favourable, it is not very likely that prices will soon rise, considering 
the present stagnation. Here, grain is nearly all out of the straw, 
but part still remains to dispose of in the granaries.—26th April. 


Subjoined is a statement of the Weights and Measures used in 
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this county, which may show the diversity that prevails in this re. 
spect, and the great need there is for a general plan of regulation 
and uniformity. I shall not take upon me to say that it is altogether 
perfectly correct; but I presume it will be found, with few exceptions, 
very nearly so. 

Before entering into a detail of the different weights and measures, 
it is proper to premise, that there is no fixed standard for buying and 
selling several articles in this county; that in the northern, or Dee. 
side district, the customary weights and measures are in uniformity 
with those of Aberdeen; in the “middle, or Stonehaven district, with 
those of that place; and in the southern district, which is consider. 
ably larger than both the rest in point of cultivated land, they agrce 
in almost every respect with those of Montrose. At a general meet. 
ing of Justices of the Peace of the county, held at Stonehaven in 
1807, it was agreed that weights and measures should undergo a 
general equalization ; and steps were accordingly taken to carry this 
resolution into effect ; but, owing to the most: part of its produce be- 
ing regularly disposed of in the markets of the adjoining counties, 
where these were different, it unfortunately did not succeed. 

Measures.—In the two first mentioned districts, Bear, Barley, 
Oats and Malt, are sold by the boll of 136 Scotch pints; and in the 
latter, by the boll of 128 ditto. In the Northern, or Deeside dis- 
trict, Peas, Ryegrass seeds, (little or no Wheat or Beans are sown 
in this dis strict), were, till of late, sold either by $ths of a boll of 
Oat and Bear measure, or by what is called the meal firlot, which 
is said to contain 215 Scotch pints ; but now generally by the Lin- 
lithgow Wheat firlot (211); and in the other two, they, as well as 
Wheat and Beans, are sold by Montrose measure, which contaixs 
88 Scotch pints per boll. English coals are sold by the barrel of 
9 stones Amsterdam, and four of these to the boll; and sea-borne 
Lime by the measure of 64 pints, and two measures to the boll. 

Weights.—In the northern district, Butter, Cheese, Rough Tal- 
low, Hog’s-lard, and Wool, are all sold by the stone of 28 lib. Eng- 
lish ; and Feathers by the stone of 23 ditto ditto. In the Stonehaven 
district, Butter and Cheese are sold by the avoirdupois pound; 
Rough Tallow by the Dutch pound; and Feathers and Wool by the 
stone of 28 lib. English: And in the southern district, these articles, 
together with home-grown Flax, are all sold by the stone of 24 lib. 
English. Scots Coals by the boll of 72 stones Amsterdam ; Hay by 
the stone of 20 lib. Amsterdam ; Potatoes by the peck of 32 lib. 
ditto; Meal by the boll of 8 stones ditto ; and Butcher-Meat by tlte 
Amsterdam pound. Shop goods are sold by the same weights and 
measures as in other quarters. 

The Scots pint contains 103.404 cubic inches. The Amsterdam, 
Dutch, or Scots Troy pound, is about 17} 0z. avoirdupois ; and as 
16 of these pounds make a stone, the Dutch stone is 1} stone avoir- 
dupois. 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 
' Tue Spring, now ending, has, like the three immediately preced- 
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ing quartets, been remarkably mild and pleasant; with more rain 
than could have been wished, but with less frost, snow, or storm, 
than usual. The seed-time commenced on the first w eek of March, 
and was, for about two weeks, very dry and mild ; but owing to its 
being much earlier than ordinary, many farmers were afraid to sow, 
lest a storm should have followed ; and far less seed was then got in 
than ought to have been sown. The last two weeks of March were 
rainy ; sowing was, however, resumed early in April, but was again 
interrupted about the 12th; and the weather has been remarkably 
wet ever since. More than three-fourths of the Oats are sown, but 
some part remains to be got in on almost every farm; and a ‘good 
deal of land that is sown has not been suffic iently harrowed. A vast 
quantity of rain has fallen during the last eight days; and the ground 
is now so completely drenched, that every field operation is suspend- 
ed. The season for ploughing was uncommonly fine ; but the seed- 
time has. been much interrupted by rain, and by no means so dry as 
could have been wished. 

In every other respect, however, and for every thing except sow- 
ing, the weather has been uncommonly pleasant. Vegetation is fur- 
ther advanced than it has been at this season for many years past. 
The growth of trees and shrubs is a month earlier than usual; and 
the early sown Wheats are as far advanced as they generally have 
been in June. No man now alive ever saw the Wheat so luxuriant 
in growth during the winter and spring months. Many were afraid 
that a severe frost, or snow lying even for a few days, would have 
ruined the Wheat crop; and people speculated about whether it 
would, in that event, spring up, or if it would be completely lost. 
Fortunately, the experiment has not been made: The growth of 
Wheat continues uninterrupted ; and, if the season is not extremely 
backward, it will be an early, and promises to be an excellent crop. 
Sown Grasses never had amore promising appearance at this season ; 
and Pastures are beginning to spring. 

Fruit-trees never had a better appearance at this season of the 
year; but it is too early to calculate on that species of crop. Plums 
and Pears have not had such a show of buds for many years past ; 
and Apples have also a very promising appearance. 

Muir Sheep never put their foot on the gowan in better plight 
than they do this year ; and their prices will of course behigh. ‘The 
winter has been so fresh, and the growth of grass so uncommon, that 
fodder, which was not a ‘bulky crop last year, is abundant ; and Live 
Stock are generally in good condition. 

The prices of Grain have fallen during the spring quarter ; but, as 
usual, the prices of Butcher-meat and Dairy produce are high in 
proportion to those of grain While Oatmeal is sold at 1s. 6d. per 
peck, Fresh Butter is sold at 1s. 9d. per pound, county weight. As 
the wages of mechanics have rather fallen, it is fortunate that grain 
is‘also low. In so faras it proceeds from the luxuriance of last crop, 
it affords matter of joy to-all; but if it is the result of importation, 
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the low price is matter of regret. The consumers may say it is no 
matter to them from what cause it preceeds, provided only that the 
price is low. This, however, is a gross misconception ; they have 
the greatest and most serious interest in that article being raised at 
home, and which can never be done unless the grower is protected 
to a reasonable extent from the competition of foreign markets. 

Though the weather has been uncommonly mild, the winter and 
spring have not been the most favourable for the crop on the stubborn 
clay soils of this county. There has been but little frost during the 
last three winters, and much rain fell during the two former years, 
so that the.clay has been formed almost into mortar, and the till, or 
subsoil, has risen towards the surface. The present wet weather, 
when, of all other periods, drought is the most desirable, is also un- 
favourable to the crop, and particularly to the planting of Potatoes 
or Spring Fallow. The drier that land is at Beltan, the better is the 
chance for a good crop; and it was seldom wetter than at present— 
23d April. 

: Letter from Langholm, 26th April. 

Tue winter quarter which was remarkably mild and open, has been 
succeeded by a spring early and moist in the extreme. Excepting some 
heavy rains which fell during the preceding and current month, there 
has nothing occurred to interrupt the progress of agriculture. The 
seed was generally got into the ground under favourable circumstan- 
ces ; and the young brairds are, in many instances, far advanced, and 
look well. During the early part of the spring, there were some 
heavy snows on the high-lying grounds, but these were of no very 
long continuance. On Wednesday last we had a good deal of cold 
sleet and snow from the north-east, which proved destructive to the 
Sheep stocks on exposed situations, as the Lambing season had com- 
menced some days before, and the weather continues at present ra- 
ther cold and barren, with slight frosts at night. 

Our Grain Markets have experienced a considerable declension 
since last Report; and as the great leading markets both in England 
and Scotland, are still declining, we may expect a further reduction 
of prices. ‘Though the season has been remarkably favourable for 
husbanding the stock of winter fodders, yet Hay has been in more 
demand than was at one time expected, as the Stack-yards have 
yielded much less straw for food than usual. The feeding stock 
seems to be pretty well exhausted, and Butcher-meat is now getting 
scarce, as none of the field Lambs have yet come into the market.— 
Pork, in the early part of the season, was in great demand, and 
fetched a high price; but of late it has dropped very considerably. 
Butter, which, during last summer, was selling at the rate of 3/. and 
$/. 10s. per firkin, can now be purchased from 40s. to 50s. There 
is a large stock of last year’s Potatoe crop still on hand, the abund- 
ance of which has been a singular blessing to the lower classes, in a 
season like the present, when other provisions are high, and wages 
low, as well as very little employment for those who are willing to 
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labour. Out market for hiring servants here is not yet come; but I 
understand that wages in the surrounding districts have been but low, 
though in some instances rather better than those of last year. The 
branches of the cotton manufactory carried on here, particularly 
weaving, have been very languid during last quarter; and a great 
number of hands have been tlirown out of employment, which has 
reduced a number of families to a starving situation ; and measures 
have been taken for giving a temporary erployment to those in some 
public works, such as the making and: repairing of roads, &c. A 
‘very great number of emigrants have lately taken their departure from 
the different ports on the Solway Frith for America, this season, and 
others are still preparing to follow their example. It is a delicate 
subject of investigation; but there must be something radically wrong 
in the policy or internal state of a country, where such a large drain 
of the industrious and laborious classes of the peasantry is imperi- 
ously demanded, from the want of employment in their native coun- 
try. We woiild fain hope that the present is only a temporary state 
of embarrassment; and that the sun of Britain's prosperity, though at 
present under a cloud, will, ere long, break forth with reinvigorated 
splendour. We have an animating instance of this pleasing prospect 
being realized, in the distress and subsequent prosperity of this coun- 
try immediately following the conclusion of the American war.— 
Though distressing to many other classes of the community, the pre- 
gent season has certainly been favourable to the interests of the farm- 
er, as almost every species of produce which he has to dispose of, 
has brought him a fair price. Lean Stock has hitherto been in great 
demand; and I do not know whether Sheep, in particular, ever fetch- 
ed higher prices than they have done this season; but the farmer had 
certainly a right to some remuneration for the very heavy losses which 
he sustained with such patience during some preceding years. 
East-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Earvy in March, the generality of farmers were waiting, ready 
to embrace the first opportunity, when the land was fully dry, to 
commence the sowing of Oats, or preparing the ground, by har- 
rowing ahd spring- ploughing, for the drilling of Beans and Peas}; 
and, as the season was equally favourable for these important oper- 
ations, as it had been for the labour falling to be executed during 
the earlier part of the quarter, she whole was performed in a style 
highly satisfactory to the husbandman. Within the last thtee weeks, 
however, there have been several heavy falls of rain, whiich have re- 
tarded field operations a little, and were at the same time rather un- 
favourable to the recently sown Barley; but genial showers may still 
correct any disadvantage experienced on that head ; and the ploughs 
are again at work in the fatlows, in planting Potatoes, or in turning 
over some fields still intended for Barley ; all of which ate working 
in a satisfactory manner. . The spring Wheat, the Beans and the 
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Oats, are generally brairding with apparently sufficient regularity; 
and although the grub worms, after so open a winter, may reason. 
ably be supposed to be numerous in the soil, there is as yet little 
said about their ravages among the Oat crop. The autumn sown 
Wheat continued vigorous and green during the whole winter and 
spring, till within the last three weeks, when, in consequence of the 
heavy rains and cold withering winds, the greater number of fields 
assumed a yellow sickly hue, in a greater or less degree, according 
to the condition and nature of the soi]. But they appear, within 
these two or three days, to be recovering rapidly again; and if an 
opinion may be given on the subject, it may be stated with conf- 
dence, that at no former period, perhaps, were there ever a pros. 
pect of a bulkier crop of that grain than what present appearances 
promise in this district ; although such a circumstance by no means 
ensures the certainty of a corresponding produce. 

The voung Grass is generally well planted ; and in many cases the 
cattle are already turned out to the pasturing of it, with a poor 
prospect to the grazier of any thing like an adequate remuneration 
for his expense, on account of the extravagant prices paid last win- 
ter for lean stock, joined to the present depressed state of the mar- 
kets for fat beasts. Great Ewes were also lately bought in, at prices 
at least equal to any thing ever before known. It is possible, the 
after value of fat lamb and mutton may justify such prices as have 
been given; but chances are certainly against such a circumstance. 
Turnip feeding this season, in the most fortunate instances, has 
lett but a moderate profit; while, in many cases, half an ordinary 
rent has hardly been realized by the feeder. Good Work-horses 
have been gradually advancing in value for some time past, and now 
fetch readily from thirty to forty guineas, according to their strength 
and figure. 

There may possibly be less bulk in the stack-yard than there was last 
year at this time ; but there is probably little difference in the quan- 
tity of grain in hand, from what is generally held by the farmer in 
ordinary seasons. ‘Grain markets have not been large for some time 
past ; nevertheless, sales have generally been dull, with prices gra- 
dually on the decline, with the exception of Barley, which, till with- 
in the last fortnight, sold well ; but it has since fallen about 8s. per 
boll, as the best, last Friday, in. Haddington, was 32s. or 33s.; 
"Wheat frow 30s. to 36s. ; Oats, 18s. to 20s. 6d. ; and Peas and Beans 
from 19s. to 22s.—While the distressed condition of many of the 
labouring classes in England, press so forcibly on the feelings, and 
even prosperity, of their wealthier brethren, it is a pleasing circum- 
stance to say, that the Jabourers and country tradesmen here are 


in full employment, and the wages of the latter about as high as at 
any former period.—1st May. 
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East-Lothian Fiars, Crop 1818. 





First. Second. Third. 
*Wheat, L.2 1 4 - L118 8] - L.1 16 8 per boll. 
*Peas, - 1°8 6 = 1 6 55; = 1 3 0} do. do. 
¢Oats,-- 1 7 5 = 1.6 8° - 1 4 4% do. do. 
tbarley, - 2 2 77 - 3.2° &...’= 2 0 3 do. do. 





West-Lothian Quarterly- Report. 
As the weather for last quarter, prior to 13th April current, 
has been extremely favourable for all the purposes of husbandry, the 
Oat and Peas’ seed was got sown in fine condition ; both grains have 
shown a healthy braird. The lands were well prepared both for the 
Barley seed and Potatoes; but the rains being rather abundant for 
a week past, have retarded the sowing and planting of these crops. 
‘The early sown Wheats upon summer fallows had rather a rank, for- 
ward appearance ; but the late rains have given them a more sickly 
colour. Sown Grasses are in a more forward state than usual. The 
Pastures, even the old grass fields, are more advanced by some 
weeks. 
The rent of Grass Parks has rather declined this year, owing, it is 
thought, tothe scarcity of cattle for grazing, and their high price of 
course; the price of Moorland Ewes with lamb, was uncommonly 
high at the House of Muir market, from 22/. to 28/. per score. 
The prices of Grain have hitherto declined of late ; the cause of 
which is said to be the immense quantity of all sorts imported during 
the season, which plainly shows the insufficiency of the present Corn 
‘Bill to protect the landed interest. It never will be properly protect- 

ed for all parties, until a duty is imposed upon grain, as upon other 
foreign commodities, according to a proper scale, as our' necessities 
require. . 

The price of Wheat per boll of four Winchester bushels, is from 
353. to 37s.; Barley 35s. to 38s., of six Winchester do. ; Beans 23s. 
four do. ; and Oats 23s. to 263. of six bushels. 

The price of Butcher meat as follows—Beef 6d. to 7d. per lib. of 
174 0z.; Mutton 8d.; Veal 10d. 

On the 20th, we had thunder and rain ; and the night following and 
the 2ist, an excessive.fall of rain, and partly wet snow.—22d April. 
Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue young Wheats made such progress in autumn, that appre- 
hensions were entertained for them; but we never had weather to 
injure them. We have in fact had no winter weather. They have, 
at this date, a very promising forward appearance, though less than 
they had before the excessive rains about the middle of this month, 
and subsequent cold east winds. The Oat-seed was laid down with 






































* Two bolls of wheat, or peas, are about 4 per cent. more than a 
a quarter, Winchester measure. 

+ Four bolls of barley, or oats; are about 5 per cent. less than 
three quarters, Winchester measure. 
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very favourable weather ; but the rain and drought have hardened 

the ground miuch lately ; and, except in the Wheat fields, vegetation 

is by no means far forward for the season. 

Good prices were olftained for Barley, and tolerable prices for 
Wheat, in the early part of the season. At present there is no sale, 
and no prices can be quoted. ‘The Corr Bill is certainly a very 
inadequate protection to the farmer; for Oats and Barley we con. 
sider it no protection whatever: no farmer can grow them in a bad 
year for the prices it would secure him. 

Cattle have fetched good prices, but were Bought in so extrava: 
gantly high in autumn, that there is no great remuneration for wi. 
ter keep and outlay of money.—380. April. 

Quarterly Report for Ross-shire. 

Arter so wonderfully fine a winter, we might not have been sur. 
prised, had it been followed by ar unfavourable spring, which is in. 
deed the period when we commonly have the most rigorous weather 
of the year in this part of the country ; but this season has been an 
exception also in this particular. 

February commenced with a slight storm of frost and snow, with 
bright sunshine days, which stopt ploughing for the first two weeks, 
but kept us equally beneficially employed in carting dung, and ini: 
dening it on the fields intended for turnips next season. In tlie 
middle of the month, we had some fine weather, when several fieh!s 
of Wheat were sown after the lands which had been cleared of tur- 
nips in good order. Towards the conclu-ion it became rather stormy, 
and the land raw, which prevented any Oats being sown. 

In the first week of March, we had gentle frost daring night, and 
hot sunshine during day, which, it was apprehended, would thin the 
Wheat fields, by killing the weak plants; but it does not appear that 
any damage has been done in that respect; and perhaps it had an 
opposite effect by checking the luxuriant and forward state of many 
fields. By the 13th, the lands got into excellent order, and the 
Oat-seed generally commenced ; and although we had some cold and 

boisterous days, with showers of snow from the’ 16th to the 20th, yet 
the land was never wet except on the surface; and the weather 
changing to favourable, nearly the whole of the Oats were put into 
the ground in March in good order. 

, April set in with delightful weather ;—vegetation was vigorous, 
and Wheat and young grass advanced rapidly in growth. The last 
sown Oats also speedily made their appearance above ground. Part 
of the Barley was sown under the most favourable circumstances, 
when a stop was put to further working of the land, by excessive 
rains, which commenced on the 13th, and continued with little in+ 
termission till the 20th. This has been followed by five days of 
cold east wind, which has restored the land to a fit state of dryness 
for proceeding with the Barley seed and Potatoe planting. Early 
this morning, there was thin ice on the water, and the country white 


with hoar-frost, which, it is hoped, may be regarded as an indication 
of settled weather. 
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There has scarcely been any thing done in selling Corn through- 
out the quarter ; but the farmers have been shipping, on their own 
account, consigning to factors in Leith er Lundon,—a practice which 
is annually gaining ground in this part gf the country. Thrashing 
is far advanced ; and it is supposed less corn than usual remains in 
the hands of the farmers at this period of the season, Cattle are 
very little in demand, and ne prices can be quoted ; but they promise 
to be so low, as searcely to leave any payment for wintering, even 
where a good deal of Turnips was given. It is remarked, that Tur- 
nip stock have not improved so much last winter as in ordinary 
years ; far less than in a degree corresponding to the singularly mild 
season. The cause of this is supposed to be, that the Turnips had 
atendency.to run to seed all the winter; and this exhausted the 
roots, to a certain extent, of their nutritious qualities. 

The Sheep Stocks in the Highlands are reported to have got 
through the winter and spring with very little loss; and from the 
kigh condition of the Ewes, a large crop of Lambs was expected ; 
but as the late cold and wet weather unfortunately set in about the 
commencement of the lambing season, perbaps‘a less agreeable re- 
sult may be the consequence.—26. April. 

Quarlerly Report for Tweeddale. 

Tue preceding mild winter has been succeeded by @ good spring, 
favourable as yet both for agriculture and Stock. The tew interrup- 
tions we have met with in putting in the seed from rains, have been 
only what was necessary for making the land work freely ; the early 
ploughed land having been much hardened. by the boisterous wea- 
ther we had in January and February, and the want of frost, 

The Barley seed is not yet all got in, retarded perhaps by showery 
weather, which we have had since the 12th inst.; but in the early 
soils we think carly sowing produces a short head; heavy deep soils 
have been kept too damp. 

The fall of snow from the north, which we had on the 21st inst., 
was a visitor we were very unfond of, this being just the time when 
our mountain Stock begins to lamb. However, snow continued to 
fall only one day; and although the wind has been easterly since, 
and the air wnkindly, the mid-day sun has melted it all, except that 
upon the mountain tops. Ewes are generally in good condition, of 
course kindly to their Lambs, having plenty of milk. There is a very 
general complaint of the Hogs being not good; and I believe it is not 
without reason. This may be owing to the distress the Stock felt by 
the inclement spring 1818, which starved the Lambs at the outset. 

Ewes in Lamb, provincially called Great Ewes, have sold this year 
at unprecedented prices; and there is reason to believe, that Stocks 
that are to sell at Whitsunday next will be equally high; but the 
Fat is not giving prices in proportion; and Wool has been upon the 
decline. The partial stagnation, too, of our manufactures, is a bad 
omen for the consumption of butcher-meat. 

Crop 1818 having not been bulky, a scarcity of Fodder was sus. 
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pected; but the winter and spring having been mild, we have had 
no loss in our Turnips, of course they have gone far to make up for 
the deficiency of Fodder; and I have reason to believe the Stock, 
very generally over the county, will be brought on to Grass in good 
habit. 

Our surplus grain in the eastern parts of the county has this sea- 
son been mostly carried to Dalkeith or Edinburgh, as there has been 
very little demand to the west, and the price in that quarter has 
been rather inferior to what it has been in the Lothians. We both 
hear and fecl, that prices are everywhere declining, which must be 
owing to importation ; but, with regard to the policy of either im- 
porting or exporting grain, we do not pretend to judge. 

Should the month of May prove barren, our Wheat is perhaps too 
early, as in that event the crop is likely to be short in the ear. Our 
Oats are very generally above ground, and have a very promising 
braird. Our low Pastures are at least one month earlier than they 
were last year; but there is now a likelihood that they wili get a> 
check.—24th April. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue month of February set in with a smart frost, which continued 
for three days, with every appearance of a settled storm. It termi- 
nated, however, with a slight fall of snow, which was succeeded b 
mild open weather, gradually increasing in warmth till the ilth, 
when the air became exceedingly dry, with a brisk wind from the 
west and north-west. About the middle of the month the wind shift- 
ed to the east, and a considerable quantity of rain fell between the 
15th and 18th. From that till the end of the month there was ge- 
nerally a slight frost in the night, with bright sunshine during the 
day. Field work, however, suffered no interruption, except from 
the rain that fell about the middie of the month; and at this period 
there was every prospect of an early spring. 

March commenced with .a shower of snow, which was succeeded 
by a tract of dry weather. With the exception, indeed, of a slight 
shower on the 18th, there did not fall a drop of rain between the Ist 
and the 23d of the month. The temperature, too, was gradually 
on the iicrease, the thermometer rising frequently above 50, and 
very seldom sinking to the freezing point. Vegetation, of course, 
made considerable progress, which was much improved by occasional 
shdwers about the end of the month. March was, upon the whole, 
more favourable than it usually is for all the purposes of agriculture ; 
and at the conclusion, Oat-seed had become very general. 

From the beginning of April till the 12th, the weather was dry 
and warm, and in fact every thing that the farmer could wish. ‘The 
thermometer stood frequently at 55 during the day, and about 40 at 
night, with a soft west wind. On the 12th, however, the wind shift- 
ed to the east ; and fro that till the 21st it rained almost every day, 
sometimes very heavily. In the course of these nine days there fell 
nearly four inches, which is a much greater quantity than has fallen 
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during the same time for many years. On the 22d the weather clear- 

ed up, and continued dry till the end of the month. The tempera- 
ture, however, suffered a considerable reduction; and vegetation, 
which before the rain was rapid and vigorous, made little or no pro- 
gress afterwards. The rain fell at the temperature of about 36, 
which of course tended to chill the ground. In consequence of the 
wet weather, the clay lands in the Carse, which were in a forward 
state of preparation for the Barley seed, required to be tilled over 
again ; but as the labours of the season were unusually far advanced, 
this circumstance has not been very severely felt. The following is 
an abstract for the quarter. 





Number of | Number of Quantity of Mean Tempera- 
Fair Days. Rainy Days. Rain. ture 
February 12 16 2.191 36.5 
March 23 8 -758 42.3 
April 19 11 4.175 44.4 
7.124 41.1 


It will be found, on comparing the above with the corresponding 
quarter of last year, that the rain is an inch and a quarter more, and 
the mean temperature three degrees and a half higher, than 1818. 
The present appearance of the crops is rather promising than other- 
wise. Wheat is recovering its colour, which it had lost, first by the 
dry weather, and afterwards from the superabundant moisture. Grass 
is looking well, and the braird of Oats is fair. Since last Report, the 
Markets have declined greatly, and are still looking downwards. 
Present Prices are as follows—Wheat, 31s. to 55s. ; Barley, 25s. to 
30s.; Oats, 17s. to 21s.; Oatmeal, 1s. 5d. per peck. Pot atoes, 
which in autumn brought 18s., are now as low as 6s. a boll.—3d May. 


ENGLAND. 
Quarterly Report for Buckinghamshire. 

To a winter the most mild and temperate, has succeeded a spring 
the most cheering and genial that we have ever been blessed with. 
All our crops are in a state of extraordinary forwardness ; and, as far 
as we can judge from appearances, and the state of vegetation in 
general, all the fruits of the earth are a month earlier than at the 
corresponding period of last year. If that be the case, and that 
last year furnished an early harvest, what have we not to expect 
from our present prospects? In addition to an early, we have to 
declare our hopes of an abundant harvest; for I believe our Wheat 
crops, in particular, never presented such luxuriance at so early a 
period. As the practice has been general all over the country, it is 
almost needless to remark, that by far the greatest portion of our 
Wheats have been eaten down both by sheep and other beasts of pas- 
ture, to check their excessive growth; and, notwithstanding, should 
the summer prove favourable, they may be too rank. In many tields 
the ear, although in embryo, is distinctly formed above the upper 
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jaint of the straw, and, upon a fair calculation, may be expected to 
be ready for the sickle by the second week in July ; but much de- 
pends upon the summer. 

Seldom has the spring labour been performed so early, or with so 
much facility ; and the Lent corns having been committed to the 
ground in excellent order, strengthens our hopes of a fair return. 

The various qperations of farming are in a state of forwardness 
which may keep the farmer above his work, all the year round. 

Turnips, although a scanty crop, have stood out well; and Stock 
has improved much. A greater increase to our Flocks has not hap- 
pened tor many years back ; and from the abundance of Grass which 
our fields have produced, the Lambs are not only earlier, but also 
more healthy and vigorous than ordinary, If the prospect of an a- 
bundant crop, and a large increase of his stock, could secure a re- 
muneration to the farmer, his present situation might be considered 
enviable. But, alas! when his hopes of reward for all his toils and 
trouble are blasted by the large influx of foreign grain with which 
this country is now inundated, who would risk the disappointment, 
by investing capital in the cultivation of the soil? However, con- 
sidering the distresses of the labouring poor (many of whom are re- 
Jieved from starvation by parochial aid), to use artificial means to en- 
lance in any considerable degree the first necessary of life, were 
both impolitic and dangerous ; for the condition of the poor is more 
wretched than ever I knew it. The natural consequence of this mi- 
sery is an increase of poor's-rates, which, unless speedily checked, 
will ere long absorb the whole produce of the soil, 

Stock of every description maintains a fair value, At the different 
fairs around, a brisk sale and good prices are obtained. Horses of 
inferior quality have sunk in price ; but those fit for the road or the 
field find a ready market. Fatted Cattle have paid well; and Milk- 
ing Cows are much in request. Sheep are sold very high; and Pigs 
are dearer than they have been for many years. Our butcher mar- 
kets run thus—Beef, 7jd.; Mutton, Sd.; Pork, 10d.; and Veal, 9d. 
per lib. of 16 ounces. Iam sorry to obserye a sudden and an alarm- 
ing fall in our Corn-markets. Of late, our Wiieat has sunk 1s. per 
bushel; and Barley about 20s. per quarter. ‘The markets continue 
to sink; and the prices are so variable, that [ can hardly quote them 
—say Wheat from 60s. to 70s.; Barley, 50s. to 60s, ; Oats, 30s. to 
38s.; Beans (new), 70s. per quarter, of 8 Winchester bushels. 

Many labourers out of regular employ, and wages low.—23d April. 

Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

At the commencement of the month of February, the ground was 
completely drenched with water. Towards the close of the month, 
most soils became sufficiently dry to admit of tillage ; and the month 
of March throughout was highiy favourable to every description of 
field Jabour. A dry March is unquestionably of great importance ; 


since the operations of the farmer are facilitated, and the ground 
hetter prepared to receive the ensuing crop of grain, The month 
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of April has not been less advantageous to the farmer than the pre- 
ceding month; the mildness of the weather, at its commencement, 
brought forward grass more early than is usual. Where Wheat has 
been sown with Clover, whether by harrowing in, rolling, or upon 
the bare surface, the crop is highly promising, as we have had co- 
pious rains within the last ten days, though not so abundant as to 
stop the progress of field operations ; and they have been very fa- 
vourable to Grass, and to the sowing of Turnip land with Barley, 
where one furrow only is given,—a practice which many prefer to 
the giving of two, provided it is done in due time. 

Wheat is unusually forward, and extremely promising everywhere. 
Turnips, which were not winter stored, have been better preserved 
than those taken off the ground in the early part of winter. Mr 
Curwen, in the month of November, stored an immense quantity of 
Swedes in a very skilful manner, by thatching them over with long 
heath ; but they were a little injured in the centre of the heaps. 
Oat sowing is finished, and they appear to braird well. Much Bar- 
ley is sown upon dry turnip land ; but by far the greatest portion of 
Barley is yet unsown. 

The forward state of Grass has caused a brisk demand for cattle ; 
but many farmers have not been well paid for wintering, owing to the 
high prices at which they were bought in. Fat Cattle are in de- 
mand ; but the prices are not adequate to those obtained for grazing 
stock-in good condition. 

The annual Cattle Show held at Carlisle on the 22d instant was nu- 
merously attended, even more than the Agricultural Meeting held at 
Workington. The uncommon interest which this Society has excit- 
ed among practical farmers, allows us just grounds for hoping that it 
will tend to turn their attention more steadily, to what we consider 
one of the most difficult branches of rural economy—the profitable 
breeding, feeding, and rearing of Stock. Though the inquisitive 
spirit of Bakewell had hardly visited this county until of late years, 
yet the progress made in ‘this important branch of knowledge is 
hardly to be credited. We believe the fine symmetry and valuabic 
qualities of the well known Durham Ox, first roused the attention of 
the farmers of this county; and convinced them, by ocular demon- 
stration, that they had much to learn. The attention excited by the 
high prices obtained at the Ketton sale, increased the public interest 
uncommonly. Indeed, it is not to be wondered at, when we reflect 
that a single Bull brought 1000 guineas ; that a cow (Lady) fourteen 
years of age, sold for 206 ; and that her progeny, 12 in number, in- 
cluding a number of Bull and Heifer calves, averaged above 156 
guineas each. Before this sale, a number of solitary animals had 
brought high prices by private contract ; but here, in public, convic- 
tion was brought to the mind by the high prices obtained for a nu- 
merous tribe, which, we believe, are as famous for symmetry, coat 
and handling, as any which has been hitherto produced. 

The Earl of Lonsdale, by the purchases he made at the above 
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sale, conferred a lasting benefit upon this county. His Lordship’s 
valuable stock of improved Short-horns at Lowther Castle, has been 
sold in public ; but, for want of general publicity, a generous resolu- 
tion on the part of his Lordship, they chiefly remained in the neigh- 
bourhood, at comparatively moderate prices. Mr Curwen, though 
he was slow in purchasing any of the improved Short-horns, has at 
length become fully convinced of their superior value ; and, from his 
purchases at the Pitcorthy sale, the Bulls which he has repeatedly 
hired, and the other purchases he has made, his Stock has become 
truly valuable and interesting; there cannot be a stronger proof of 
this than the fact, that he sold 1500/. worth last year of his own 
rearing. We are glad to see the Schoose farm carried on with un- 
abated spirit —23. April. 
Letter from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster, 25th April. 

We have been favoured with an unusually mild winter and spring; 
and the fears that many so anxiously harboured, are most complete- 
ly dissipated, and their care not a little exercised to get their winter 
vegetables turned to any useful purpose now, as the Cattle and Sheep 
do not require them. As to selling them, it is next to impossible, un- 
less for considerably less than they cost. In short, there appears to 
be more fdod than is required for both man and beast. Our markets 
have declined for several weeks. Wheat is worth from 9s. to 10s. ; 
Oats (Potato) 3s. 6d.; Barley 6s. 6d.; Beans 6s. per Winchester 
bushel ; Oatmeal 38s. per 240 libs.; but very limited sales at these 
prices, and only superior grain can find a market at all. Beef 7d.; 
Mutton 7d. to 74d. 

All have been deceived in the large supplies and consequent de- 
preciation of produce. We had not the least doubt but there woulé 
be a good demand for Beans and Oats, particularly as it was suspect- 
ed there would scarcely be seed for the ground. We all know, to 
our sorrow, the grievous cause of these ruinous depressions ; and it 
is to be feared no remedy will be applied, until these efforts to 
bolster up trade at the expense of agriculture, will have plunged 
both in ruin. Many very serious failures have taken place in the 
county lately to very large amounts, particularly in Manchester and 
Liverpool. 

The grain has been put in, in the very best state ; and Oats are up 
insmany places. There was a prospect, ten days ago, of having gne of 
the earliest springs ever remembered ; but since that time, we have 
had cold east and north-east winds. The Wheat previously had 
changed its fine green for a sickly yellow, which it still sustains. It 
is very forward, and perhaps may not receive serious injury from the 
change of hue. Lean Cattle, particularly those for feeding, seli well. 
Young Cattle also fetch a fair price. Good Horses sell well ; bad 
ones cannot be sold as usual. 

Rents, wages and taxes, continue about the same, 

Letter from Liverpool, 24th April. 

Ir was pretty certain, when we last addressed you, -that the ports 

would shut against Foreign Wheats ; but notwithstanding this probi- 
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bition, Owing to very unexpected events which have since taken 
place, we have been much disappointed in the opinion we then gave 
of this article. 

During the last three months, our imports have been very considers 
able ; and, i in consequence of the great check which all kinds of com- 
merce and manufactures have since met with from a great variety of 
causes which must now appear very obvious, most t articles in the 
Corn line, and indeed, we may add, in almost all others, have lessened 
in value frova 20 to SO per cent., and still continue in a very depress- 
ed state. Large stocks of ail kinds on hand, and the demand be- 
come extremely limited. The ports must continue shut against Fo- 
~— Wheats, and it is probable they may shut against Beans after 
the 15th of next month ; but we much fear they will remain open for 
Oats and Barley, notwithst: inding the great declension those articles 
have met with ; and if so, we shail continue to be quite overstocked 
with them from the Continent of Europe, where they are said to be 

lenuful, and prices very low. After the ports shut against Wheat 
fat February, it was the general opinion that they wouid reopen in 
either May or August ; and, presuming upon this event, many, both 
here and in London, were induced to make large purchases in Dant- 
zic, &c. all of which must come hither in the course of the summer, 
and go into bond ; therefore much will depend on the weather and 
prospects of another harvest, (which at present cannot possibly be 
more favourable), when those Wheats will be allowed to come into 
the market, excepting for the purpose of export. 

Unless something very unforeseen takes place, the large holders of 
Corn must lose very heavily. We refer you to our Import List, &c. 

Current Prices of Grain at. Liverpool, on Tuesday, 20th April, 1819. 
Wheat, English, 10s. 2d. = 


Scotch, 9s. 6d. 
se Trish, 9s. 1d 


10s. 3d, = 10s. 5d. 
9s. Sd. 9s. 10d, 
9s. 8d. 9s. 10d. = 10s, Sd 
“ Foreign, Is. Ca. 8s. Od, 8s. 9d. - 10s. 8d. 
Barley, English, i 6s. 6d. 6s.9d. - 7s. Od. 
ss Scotch, 5s. Od, 5s. 3d. 5s. 8d. - 5s. led. 
Trish, — 5s. Od. 5s. Gd. 
Foreign, 5s. Od. 5s. 6d. 6s. Od. 


to lls. Od. 


- 10s. Gd , 
: per 70 lib. 


per 60 lib. 


Beans, 
oe 
“ 
oe 


English, 
Scoteh, 
Irish, 
Foreign, 
English, 
Scotch, 
Irish, - 
Foreign - 


Oatmeal, Cumberland, 


“ 
Flour, 

“c 

“ 


Malt, 


Scotch, - 
Trish, 
English, 
Irish, 
America, 
English, 


Indian Corn, 


m 


White, 


Grey, 


44s, 
56s. 
0. 


OLS 
52s. 


3s. 6d. - 
3s. 1d. 
3s. Od. 
2s. 10d. 


46s. 
58s. 
34s, 
Ss. 
3s. 7d. 
5s. 4d. 


‘5s. 1d. 


3s. Od, 
34s, 
28s. 
24s. 
43s, 
4ls. 
35s. 
9s. 6 
44s. 


o4s, 


50s. 
40s, 
38s. 
42s. 


3s. 10d. 
3s. 7d. 
3s. Sd. 
Ss. Sd. 


36s. 
50s, 
26s. 
45s. 
43s. 
41s. 
10s, 
30s. 


per quarter. 


per 45 lib. 


f per 240 lib. 


per 240 lib. 


p-bar. 1961ib 
per S6quarts 
| per quarter. 


per quarter. 
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Iportations of Grain, Frour, &c. into the Port or Liverroot, from 
the 25th January 1819, until the 18th April 1819, inclusive. 


‘| 


196.lib. 


English 
Flour, 


Descrip-| ars. | Qrs. | Qrs. ars. | ars./ars. | ans. 
tion. es at.|Barley.| Oats, | Malt. Beans Peas. ; Rye. 
| 


1 Jate 


Barrels 
Amer. 


: 


95 


‘1819 
‘en 


Coastwise| 1,393] 5,371 | 11,964 851 

Irish - |15,419 412] 45,892 a 44 

Foreign 10,615 225 — — 5,579 /10,64 |1,500 
7 


TZ 

| Atotninatats 

ve 8,603 | 5,252] 12,243| 7,791} 112) 141) — 
. 


a 


bla&tllell 


= 


Mar. Irish + [15,554 59} 49,140) — 52) —| — 
Foreign | 4,689 | 3,150 = — 780| 295 \1,545 
Coastwise| 2,588 | 2,560} 2,855! 2,086) 579 2);— 
Irish + | 8,365] 121) 28,470) — 57) — | — 
Foreign | 3,150] 5,528 410| — 5,922) 628 11,658 


_ 


‘igs. 


ce 


Fotal - 170,154 [22,478 |150,974!10,708 {9,020 2,088 4,305 0 12,088 4,505 {11,255 15, 757 14,957 


Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

Tur weather, during the last quarter, has been, generally speak- 
ing, favourable in the “highest degree for the operations of the hus- 
bandman; and Bean, Pea and Barley sowing were never known to be 
conducted, and, we may say, on the whale, concluded, under more 
promising circumstances. The grain, from the extraordinary mild- 
ness of the air, vegetated in a very short time; and, taking the aver- 
age of the county, looks strong and healthy. During the last week, 
indeed, the corn has received a check from cold winds, attended 
with partial rains; but nothing of permanent importance, we hope. 
The lands have been, and still are, in spots, very foul; and the hoers 
are everywhere in full employ. The fallows are in a state of gzeai 
forwardness, and break up remarkably friable and fine ; so that, un- 
less we are annoyed by the depredations of that mest destructive in- 
sect the fly, we have reason to anticipate a crop of Turnips this year. 
The number of insects of all kinds is, however, prodigious ; and we 
greatly fear that the Turnip flics will be no exception to the general 
stock. 

Our Corn markets have fatten very much since our last ; and every 
~~ with respect to the trade jooks flat and unpromising. Wheat 

selling at from 34s. to S6s. for very prime samples; but a great 
> ul for. less money; Barley 18s. to 19s. ; and Oats 10s. to 15s., all 
per coomb of four Winchestér bushels. Stack of all sorts lower, 
especially Sheep, the Wool trade being at this time in a very dull 
state. Feed is everywhere plentiful, aud the layers and Pastures 
niuch forwarder than usual.—27th April. 
Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tus weather, through the whole of the last quarter, was probably 
never more favourable for agricultural purposes. About eight days 
in the beginning of February were frosty ; and for a few days at the 
letter end ef the month, and the begin: ing of March, there was a 
thin cover of snow. ‘The 19th aod 20th of February were very 
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wet, also the 20th of March. April has been mostly cold and fuir, 
except that the 1Gth and 2ist were wet; on the latter a very great 
flood; on the 17th some thunder. The rest of the season mostiy 
fresh, fair, and sunny ; and the spring-seed Corn was got sown in the 
most favourable season. 

‘Lhe effect of such a series of mild weather has been a most luxnu- 
riant vegetation. ‘The autumn sown Wheats are probably too for- 
ward. The Clovers were never seen so good at this season of the 
year. Turnips are everywhere running inio flower; and the spring 
Corn is coming up with the most healthy appearance. 

Corn has been declining in value for some weeks past. The pre- 
sent prices are—Wheat trom 7s. 4d. to 8s. per Winchester bushel ; 
Barley from 4s. 4d. to 5s. ; Oats from 2s. 8d. to 3s. 4d.; Peas from 
§s. to 5s. 4d. 

In the prices of Live Stock there has been little variation. Fat 
Cattle from 6s. Gd. to 7s. per stone of 14 lib., sinking the offal; 
Sheep from 7d. to 8d. per lib. sink.——23d April. 

Nottinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather having been extremely favourable, spring sowing is 
finished much earlier than for many years; and, from present ap- 
pearances, there is every prospect of full crops. Wheat is remark- 
ably forward, and some of it is too thick upon the ground. It has 
lately become yellow upon lands which have produced Wheat too 
often ; but the crops, upon well farmed ground of every description, 
are promising for abundance. ‘Turnip failows are in a forward state. 
Where manure is not bought, fallows must have a smali quantity, as 
few farmers have haif so much as usual. Many lands which “were 
sown with Grass seeds last year, are ploughed and sown with spring 
grain. 

Stock were almost entirely supported.in the fields until Christmas ; 
and there was Grass as early as March, which greatly contributed to 
it; so the fears of numbers for the welfare of their Cattie have hap- 
pily subsided. Had the winter been as remarkable for severity as it 
has been for mildness, immense losses must have been sustained, 
there being now very little dry food remaining. 

Markets for Grain are extremely dull; and the prices are beeome 
too low to repay the grower. Wheat is now from 66s. to 72s.; sue 
perfine 76s. Barley is surprisingly lower, being now from 38s. to 
44s. per quarter ; Oats from 24s. to &6s.; and Beans about 56s. per 
quarter. Potatoes are plentiful and lower, being now only 5s. per 
sack (about two cwt.) 

Fat Stock have been well sold: Beasts from 8s. 6d. to 9s. 6d. per 
stone of 14 lib., and Sheep (shorn) from ¢d. to 9d. per lib.; but, at 
the-last markets at Rotherham and Wakefield, Fat Beasts could net 
be sold for 8s. per stone ; and many Sheep were driven away unsold, 
although they were offered at less than Sd. per lib. 

Every description of Store Stock, in fair condition, is well sold, 
particularly Milking Cows, and tlnee-year old Steers. Store Sheep 
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fetch high prices, although Wool has considerably lowered ; Wether 
Hogs were worth from 50s. to 603. at Lincoln on the 22d inst., 
where there is always a large show. 

Horses of superior figure and action were readily sold at the Lin- 
coln Show. A very great number of dealers attended, and such were 
chiefly bought to go to London. Many plain useful Horses for the 
road and harness, and a great quantity of inferior Horses, as well as 
heavy Horses of every quality, were taken away unsold. 

One of the great causes of the low price of grain, is the very great 
depression now felt in most of the manufacturing districts. At Not- 
tingham, Mansfield, &c. the hosiers have ceased to employ thousands 
of hands, who are supported by the parishes ; and in some cases the 
poor-rate now exceeds the rent. The trade of Sheffield has lately 
bécome bad ; and at Leeds and its neighbourhood, a great proportion 
of the operative workmen are out of employment. ‘There are serious 
complaints from Manchester and Stockport, where many are also un- 
employed. .This also accounts for the sudden alteration in the Fat 
Stock markets. 

But the greatest cause of distress to the British Corn-grower, is 
the immense importation of Foreign Grain free from duty, which is 
now offered in every market ; and it being impossible to sell home 
preduce (which is subject to such heavy payments) upon the same 
terms which the other is offered at, it is plain there must either be an 
alteration in the system, or ruin awaits a great majority of the Agri- 
cultural community.——24th April. 

Quarterly Report for the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

Tue weather has continued to be remarkably favourable forall 
farming operations. The growing Wheat covers the ground with 
great luxuriance ; and, where the tand is tolerably free from weeds, 
looks well. Seldom, however, have we witnessed the hoe so much 
wanting in this crop as in the present season. Beans and Oats have 
been put into_the ground in excellent condition ; for the sowing of 
Grass and Clover seeds it has been equally favourable. The spring 
Fallows are in a forward state. Vegetation is a fortnight earlier 
than usual. The old Pasture land exhibits a beautiful luxuriance of 
colour ; and on the warmer soils, the Clover and young Grasses af- 
ford abundance of herbage. For all descriptions of Cattle, food is 
plentiful. F 

But, although we are thus blessed by the bounty of Providence 
with a most favourable season, we are suffering from the inadequacy 
of the present prices of agricultural produce to remunerate the cul- 
tivators. Since your last Number went to the press, the prices of 
Corn have been invariably on the decline; and the quantity of foreign 
untaxed Corn that is stored in the bonded warchouses is so large as 
to prevent the probability of any material advance before our own 
is consumed. It must now be evident to all, that the laws relative 
to the importation of Grain are defective ; it is therefore to be hop- 
ed, that, for the protection of the British farmer, and the welfare of 


. 
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society in general, some alteration may be determined upon. No 
plan seems better adapted to accomplish this than the one proposed 
in the House of Commons some years past by Mr Huskisson, and 
seconded by Sir H. Parnell, to levy a progressive duty on the im- 
port, of such amount as our average may be below the price which 
is considered to be a remunerating one to the farmer. This Mr H. 
stated to be 87s. per quarter. If, to counterpoise this duty, when 
Wheat was below the average of 87s. a bounty was given of a simi- 
lar amount when it was above it, rising in the same proportion of 1s. 
per quarter, the price of Corn would be steady ; the farmer would 
be nearly certain of a fair return for his exertions; the consumer in 
no danger of being charged enormously for the first necessary of 
life; the speculation of the merchant would be less hazardous ; and 
Corn would not lye locked up in bonded warehouses as it now does, 
until almost unfit for use. If this is not expressed clearly, the fol- 


lowing short table will explain the plan. 
Duty to be paid. Gazette prices. | Bounty to be given. 
Shillings. Shillings. Shillings. 
84 


85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
&e. &c. &e. 

The increased duty on Clover Seed we do not consider a general 
benefit. The climate of the south of Britain allows the cultivation 
of it, while that of the north prevents it. 

Wool is falling rapidly. Tallow and Hides low. Grazing pre- 
sents but a gloomy aspect. The Labourers want employment, but 
the present prices of Corn will not admit of extended improvements 
in agriculture, which would occasion a demand for their labour ; 
numbers have emigrated from this Riding to America. 

Wheat, 70s.; Barley, 46s.; Beans, 50s.; Oats, 25s. per quarter 
Winchester, for prime samples.—24th April. 

Quarterly Report for Glamorganshire. 

Ever since the date of my last Report, we have been favoured 
with as fine weather for preparing the soil for receiving the seed as 
has been known for a great number of years back, by which means 
the farmers have been enabled to get their labour in a very forward 
condition. Some of them in the Vale have finished seeding, and are 
now begun to prepare for Turnips; and should the present fine wea- 
ther continue another week, they will make a general finish both of 
Oats and Barley seeding through the county. 

The Wheat crops are very forward, and very luxuriant; and if we 
have a favourable summer, we may expect a very early harvest, 
and a very plentiful one; but should it continue a dropping season, 
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the Wheat crops it is feared will be lodged and rotten on the ground, 
Such a time for Lambing has scarcely ever been known by the oldest 
man living. Never a night’s frost, or a storm of hail or rain have 
we had to do them any hurt; so that the fields are covered with a 
fine healthy stock, and’ more plentiful than has been the case for 
some years past. Owing to the scarcity of Hay and Turnips last 
season, farmers in many.instances were compelled to reduce their 
Stock early in the spring, which rather glutted the markets a little 
at the time; but now the Grasses are coming on very fast, so that 
Cattle have been enabled to live-without the aid of either Hay or 
Straw for the last ten days; and on that account Stock retains its 
price. The old swards are affording a plentiful bite, and the arti- 
ficial grasses are very forward. 

After the date of my last, our markets remained nearly stationary 
for Wheat until the first of April ; since then, they have been on the 
decline —Barley has been on the decline ever since February ; such 
as would have brought 8s. 6d. per Winchester bushel at that time, 
may be now bought at 4s. 9d.—so great is the fall, and no demand. 
Oats are still on the decline, and no demand for them either. Ow- 
ing to so much importation, our markets are glutted, and quite at 
astand. Scarcely a sale can be effected at any price; and those that 
are made, are generally for a month’s credit. The finest samples of 
Wheat at market may be purchased at from 9s. to 9s. 6d.; Barley, 
3s. 6d. to 4s. 9d.; Oats, from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per Winchester 
bushel of eight gallons. 

Fat Stock are rather a scarce article; and on that account the 
Butcher markets are keeping up. Best Beef, from 64d. to 74:.; 
Mutton, from 73d. to 834.; Veal, from 84d. to 9$d.; Lamb, 9c. 
to 10d. per lib. ot 16 ounces avoirdupois. 

The Dairies are tot fully begun yet; so that Butter and Cheese, 
which form a great part of the labouring class’s subsistence in this 
quarter, still maintatn a high price. Best Salt Butter, 16d.; Fresh, 
15d.: Skimmed.milk Cheese, from 8d. to 94d. per lib. of 16 02z.— 
The poor-rates are very heavy, and the poor at the same time are 
but very ill off. Were it not for the crop of potatoes which turned 
out beyond expectation last year, Ido not know what would be- 
come of them; but they being so plentiful, they can be easily ob- 
tained. Best white ones, only about 3s. 9d. per sack ; red ones, 4s. 6d. 
to 5s. per sack.—23d April. 


No. LXXIX. will be published on the first Monday of August. 


D. Willison, printer, Edinburgh. 





